Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 











No. 29. LONDON, DECEMBER, 1876. Price 64. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Under the (mmediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. | FOR MIXED VOICES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Hr Royal Highness the Princess of WALKS. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 


| ’ 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). | YULE-TYDE. 
His Ro 
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CANTATAS. 


yal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of rece J. MORGAN BENTLEY. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, an sities Sete ide ’ Kr 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. In Paper Covers, 4s. In Cloth, 5s. 
President The Right Hon. the Karl of DUDLEY. a 
Principal. PROFESSOR MACFARREN, Mus. D. Cantab. a “THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
The next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place at ST. | 
JAMES’S HALL, on SATURDAY EVENING, Dec. 2, at eight o'clock. There SACRED CANTATA. 
will be a complete band and chorus, formed by the professors and the late and BY JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
present students, and the Choir of the Royal Academy of Music. Conductor, | : “ . : 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, The program will include ove.t..re aud first part, *‘ St. In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Bound in Cloth, 7s. net. 
Jolin the Baptist” (G. A. Macfarren); Magnificat (MS. which gained the * Chorus Parts, as. 6d. each. 
“Luess” prize medal for 1876), (Maton Faning, student) ; ee + ae 
bride of Abydos” (A. H. Jackson, student), &c.—A:dmission, One Shilling. * 
Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 5s., to be obtained at the Institution, and at St. James’s Hall. Mi A 1 D Oo F G A Ss Cc oO N ws 
By order, JOHN GLLL, Secretary. 
Rorat AcapBMy oF Music, J. HART GORDON. 
4and 5, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, London. In _Paper c ‘overs, & 5s. net. 





\{ 8. SYDNEY SMITH’S SECOND PIANOFORTE RFCITAL. J rel HN GILPIN. 
i Willis’s Roo Dec. 6, at 3 o'clock. V lists—Miss Sophie F: d nn r 
Signori Federick yon eran ae Fail ius ‘Benedict so inion Slee — THOMAS ANDERTON. 


Tickets at Chappell’s and of Mr. Sydney Smith, 45, Blandford Square. In Paper Covers, 58. net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 





\[USICAL PRESENTS for the NEW YEAR.—High-class|* PARADISE AND THE PERI. 


Music for Amateurs, Students, and others. To be had gratis and . aha a 
age free, a List of 400 Classical Works, bound at greatly reduced prices. o Pan. JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


lished only by Robert Cocks and (o., New Burlington Street. 

I OVE NEVER DIES. New Song. Composed by A. 8. GATTY, 
, 4 and selected by Mr. Meybrick for his forthcoming concerts. Post free *THE ANCIENT MARINER 
or 24 stamps. : 


\{X ADDIE FAR AWAY. New Song, in G and E. flat JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 


Written by Miss SAXBY. Music by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. In Paper” Cover 8, Gs. In Cloth, 8s. 
Worthington Bliss), 4s, Post free 24 stamps. oe 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. Song. Music by BRINLEY | *THE LORD OF 8B U RLEIGH. 

4 RICHARDS. Dedicated (by special command) to H.R.U. the Princess F. SCHIRA 
of Wales. ‘‘The second great success of Mr. Brinley Richards.” Vide the -* 
Graphic. 8s., post free 18 stamps: as a part song, post free on receipt of four In: Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 
stam) 5, Pianoforte solo and duet. 4s, each. . 

IRO PINSUTI’S NEW VOCAL DUETS for Soprano and +F AIR R Os Al M re) ND. 
x is Brightest, peat ng Td) leeatemeaanats Sunrise Sunset, When JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


cco ae = In Paper Covers, 5s. __In In Cloth, 7s. 
LONDON ; ej. Te aS 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W.| * THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. 
Seto ——_—_—_—__—_______ SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, 
STRADIVARIO. Mr. A, ZWIETMEYER, Bookseller at 


I or C pt. 3 
Leipzic, Germany, wishes to sell a Violoncello made by STRADIVARIO u Paper Covere, 6s In Cloth, 8s 
at Cremona, with Case, both in finest condition. * Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 


: Orchestral Parts of these Cantatas _may — be hired. 
PRICE ONE 2 SHILLING. ee sesamiae 


( BSERVATIONS ON THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CATALOGUES OF HULLAH’S PART M USIC, 
THE VOCAL ORGANS. By ARTHUR BARRACLOUGH.—London : Sacred and Secular Series, 188 Numbers, may be had. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street. ALSO OF 


THE CHORISTER’S ALBUM, 
HISTORICAL SONG Nearly 100 Nt Numbers ners already Published. 
OF ALL ee 
THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
BY CAROLINE BALLS. Music by R. ANDREWS, Music 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STRERT, W. 


Academy, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. Sent post free Wholesale Warehous 
twelve stam _ ns — 10 & 11, LITTLE MABLBOROUGH STRESS, BEOENT SILEET, W 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
VOL. II. 


OF AN OCTAVO EDITION OF 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


CONTAINING— 
BUITE DF PIECES. Op. 24. 


No. 1. Puvero Lecargro. No. 4. Atta Fantasia. 
2. Capricciosa. 5. Paristo aGitato, 
3. AGITATO aBsal. 6. Lunto—ALigGRocon BRavoRa. 
RONDEAU, a TRISTE, PAS GAI.” Op. 34. 
TOCCATA, Op. 38 
TEMA E VARIAZIONI. Op. 37. 
KONDEAU A LA POLONAISE. Op. 87. 
TWO CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES. Op. 29. 
No. 1, “ L’Amasits.” No. 2. ‘L’Appassionata.” 
CAPRICE, (With Orchestral Ascompentnonte, ad lib.) Op, 22. 


Price: In n Paper Cover, 6s. Nett. In Cloth Boards, 8s. Nett. 


“THE DRUMMER BOY.” 


LITLE FOLKS SONGS. No. 1, The Words (by permission) from ‘Little 
Folks.” The Music by SCELLA. With colourea Lilustration. Post free for 


eighteen stamps. : a 
“LITTLE ALICE.” 


(FROM “ WONDERLAND.”) 
By ARTHUR CLEVELAND. NEW SONG FOR CHILDREN 
ILLUSTRATED TITLE. Post free for eighteen stamps. 


— 


“SONGS FOR CHILDREN.” 


By MISS LINDSAY (Mra. J. Worthi: nm Bliss), With illustrated coloured 
Titles. New number (No, 8) ‘THE AND THE CUW.” Also Nos. 1 


to 9, as follows: 
'No. 1. The Robin, No.6, Mrs. Blaebottle Fly. 
2. The Duck. 7. The Duck and the Kangaroo. 
8. The Dog and the Cow. 


8. The Cuckoo. 
4. The Fox and the Hen. 9. Mr. Gorilla at Home, 
5. 


The Ow! and Pussy Cat. 
Each, post free for eighteen stamps. 


FOUR-PART SONGS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


*Welcome, day of joy and gladness. 1 % L. HATTON. 
thou bright-eyed virgin ceo w. a 
for Father Christmas,” G. W. LYON. ede nett 


“* Hurrah 
“AWAKE THEE, O ZION!” AND 
“SLUMBER BELOVED.” 


The two contralto songs in J. 8. BACH’S ‘“‘CHRISTMAS URATORIO,” Folio 
Eaitions. Post free for eighteen stamps. 


“AN OLD-FASHIONED SONG FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


Words (with permission) from the ‘‘ AFTERGLOW.” Music by F. AMCOTTS 
JARVIS. Post free for eightecn stamps. 


“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 


A a room Cantata (with dialogue) FOR FEMALE VOICES. From the 
French . POUK. Adapted w English Words by W. CHALMERS 
MASTERS. Price, nett 28. Choruses yt 6d. Admirably adapted 
for Schools and private perfurmance. Also, Separacely, from the sine Work, 
Christmas Carol, “WITH HEART AND VOICE LEI US REJOICE.” Solo 
aud Chorus, price ls., post free Sixpence. 


“LITTLE DITTIES.” 


For Little Children, By EDWARD WALTER HAMILION. Price 2s, nett. 








WITH 








6d. nett. ‘Hail’ 


6d. nett. 














LAMBORN COCK, 
68, NEW BOND STREET, 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON.) 








J.B. CRAMER & C0.°S PIANOFORTES, 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments pf their manu. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2._THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—_THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the beat horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guiness 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musial 
Iustruments, and have nothiag in common with tli articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts ar 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cnamga & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J, B. Cramzr & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and Wes 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purvi, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CaamsR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manv- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewoo! 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufactur 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET and 
43 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SITREET, CITY 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


JHE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
1 MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 

“ ng ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
ones hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. : 

“Mr. Lanna is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. 

«Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The > onthly 
Musical Record. 

‘* We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—T'he Doctor. 

“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”— Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”—The Pictorial World. 

« A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

“Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study ; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Laon has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommecds itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times, 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes.”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 

“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge 
Express. 

“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

‘We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himselt 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 

“Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educatio: al purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Atheneum. 


Battiigag, TinpaLt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s, 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


“We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 

map which is now issued iu fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 

the juine — < _—— and Westminster of the 

any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 

for so faithful a tac-simile of this old map of 

peak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 

upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great wledge of 

topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 

ci,lhe work is 00 trifling, that it is within bh reach of all who are interested in 
y. 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated aud adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


* 


GEORGE COOPER’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books, 6s. each 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 45. 


Orders or the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SCRUTTON’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by Jamxs 
GREENHILL. 
Price 8s. each. 
No. 1. 


” 2. 


‘« My Native Vale.”’ 


‘‘The Sea-shell.”’ 


Words by 8. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 


Paar s 4. 
‘I said to my heart.” Song. Written by 


Marianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucuet 
CHAMPION . ; 


“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R&R. 
Illustrated Title . ° 
‘The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marrio1r. Illustrated Title . ‘ , 
‘‘The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India. ° ° » 8 @ 


Marriott. 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade" (Wekerlin) . . 
‘Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘*The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 
** Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song 
“The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . ‘ 


‘*Come, Birdie, come” . 





«“Téte a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. 
JoserH CLAFTON ; . ‘ : 


By 





‘OQ Catarina Bella.” | Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
RoLanDE a . ° . , ‘ 








J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


FRENCH POLISH REVIVER 


INVENTED BY GEORGE WATTS. 


For Cleansing and Polishing Furniture, and Leather y 
every Description. ~ 


bx Polish has for many years, been in use jy 
THE LARGEST PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSES j 
THE KINGDOM, and given the greatest satisfaction. It exc 
other Revivers, and differs from Furniture Creams, &c., as whik 
they concentrate accumulating dust, &c., this Polish Remoyy 


all dirt, producing, at the same time, A MOST BRILLIAy) 
poLISH. 





** We have recently seen tested a bottle of this ‘ Reviver,’ and have been my 
surprised to find with how small an expenditure, both of labour and the liquid; 
really brilliaut — could be obtained. The Reviver is in constant us) 
more than one of the lerge London pianoforte firms "—Tim~s, July 23rd, 1870, 

“ This ‘ Reviver’ is a desideratum in every houschold where the appearam 
of the furniture is considered. ‘Easy of application, and all that can 
desired in its results.’”—Herald, July 30th, 1870. 

“This * Reviver,’ after one trial, will need no further recommendation ;} 


will be looked upon as a sine qua non by every householder.”—Daily Ni 
August 2nd, 1870 ail F ™ on 


“* Easy of application, lasting in its results, economical in its cost, and om 

injurious to the article on which it is used.’”—Guardian, August 3rd, 1870, 

*Cramer’s ‘French Polish Reviver” differs materially from other artic 
having tle same objects. It does not simply freshen the eld polieh, but fo 
on the original surface a new deposit; the same manipulation removing 
dirt and defects, and—by a mere reversal of the friction material—producing 
brilliant and lasting polish in a few seconds. It will prove a real boon 
housekeepers as a ready amd inexpensive means of cleaning and embellish 

articles ot furniture.”—Orchestra, June 9th, 1871. 

Manvuracturers—J. B. Cramer & Co., 64, West Street, and & 
Western Road, Brighton.—WHo.esaLE anp Reratt Lon» 
Acents—Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co.; Messrs. Metzler & (o, 
Messrs. H. Brooks and Co. ; and J. Scrutton. 


Price 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per Bottle. 
*,* Every Bottle guaranteed ; if not approved, the full amount will be refuni 


WILLEY & CO.’S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATI 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSOM 
are now Published as Solos and Duets, Solos 2s. 6d. ex 
Number. Duets 3s. 











MEMORIES OF HOME. 


A Series of NATIONAL MELODIES. Arranged and Finge 
for the Pianoforte, by E. DONAJOWSKI. Twenty-four Numba 
Solos 2s. each. Duets 2s. 6d. 


THE MUSIC LESSON. 


A Collection of NATIONAL and OPERATIC MELODIE 
Arranged and Fingered for the Pianoforte, by R. ANDREV 
Fifty Numbers. 1s. each Number. 





LONDON : 
WILLEY & CO.. 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, 
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ART FOUNDATIONS.—II. 


On Time. 

It was asked, ‘‘ What is the conditions for succes- 
sion?” and answered, ‘ Time.’”’ But time is solely a 
«mode of thought.” People often say how much 
more rapid and fleeting the years in later life appear 
when compared with those of childhood. And, indeed, 
this is no delusion, for the time is only comparative ; 
the year added to the life of a child four years old is as 
a fourth of his consciousness, while the year added to 
the man of thirty is as a thirtieth part of his, and soon 
with accelerated comparison, until we scarce note the 
years in their rapid renewal of each other. Time then 
is Speed. What is commonly called in music “ time,” 
is not time, never will be time; and the only thing 
that it has to do with time is, that it exists through the 
existence of the thing called time, being one of a 
number of things that may, or may not be in time. 
Then to avoid all future ambiguity in teaching, we will 
never more speak about ‘‘ common time,” or “ triple 
time; nor will we say the figures placed at the 
beginning of a piece denote “‘ time;” but with accuracy, 
instead of inaccuracy, we will speak of ‘* Measure” 
instead. The figures tell a division in time before the 
time begins; the bars tell the same thing during 
progress, and are placed to save us the trouble of 
counting for ourselves. Bars and figures are two 
aspects of the same thing, and hold the same relation- 
ship in speed as the milestones along a road hold in 
pace. One of the most prominent causes of the 
eneral failure of the public in music is an ambiguous 

seof words. As long as teachers use the word “Time” 

as meaning the figures placed to denote the admissible 
ivisions affecting it, so long they will retard the pro- 
ress of those they wish to aid, by rendering ambiguous 
vhat should be clear, and by destroying the strength 
pf a term by false use. 

Leaving bars and figures for a while to take care of 
hemselves, let us get a clear notion of a few general 
talian terms. These terms, whether referring to 
peed, or to stimulus of nerve, or to mental impression, 
re generally thrown haphazard in an incongruous 

eap. The most general and broadest term used in 
husic is Andante. This means going, and refers in its 
trictest sense to the rhythmic action of the legs in 
rdinary walk. The moment we have an idea in the 
hind we always seek unconsciously for its opposite, in 
rder that we may gauge its strength and grasp its force. 
he opposite to going is standing still, so we may at 
nee and for ever destroy the ambiguity—an ambiguity 
rising from ignorance of the construction of Italian— 
Y putting the augmentative of Andante against its 
iminutive ; Andantone means a great or quick going, 
hile Andantino means a little or slow going.* If any 





* Schumann has used the word falsely in his ‘* Aspen Leaves,” 
Andantino quasi Allegretto.” The word too is falsely defined in 
'. Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 








one doubt this, let him see what chaos the use of 
augmentatives or diminutives will produce when 
applied to terms denoting a special kind of speed! 
Andante is variable in degree according to variableness 
in personal temperament, but for each person it may 
be proclaimed as the speed which he would use in 
ordinary walk when this is unaffected by will or motive 
of an end: when it is, in fact, solely the consump- 
tion of vital force, acting through the unconscious 
mechanical action of the brain. This shows us another 
way of gauging our own value and the value of others 
in Art. As an inferior person is shown by chronic 
exhaustion of nervous sensibility in the ear, and so 
always uses Power in excess, so a similar person is 
shown in speed by using Quickness in excess. The 
man who plays uniformly too loud, and who takes 
pieces uniformly too quick, or uniformly too slow, is an 
inferior man by birth. (See Dr. Wendell Holmes 
on ‘The Physiology of Versification.”) The Andante 
of Maélzel’s Metronome is, of course, falsely placed, 
and the numbered speed of it is far in excess of 
that of any piece written under this term by our best 
music writers. All other terms denote a certain kind 
of going, and virtually carry with each in ellipsis the 
should-be understood word, Andando, i.e., Andando 
largo, Andando allegro. So we find that all diminutives 
applied to terms that are quicker than ordinary goiny 
slacken that quickness; and all diminutives applied to 
terms that are slower than ordinary going, quicken 
such slowness. It may be alleged that terms are 
obsolete, and numbered speed has taken the place of 
them ; just the same as names are obsolete in Dartmoor 
Jail, and men, like notes, are numbered. Who does 
not feel a shock the first time he hears himself in 
London-Hotel language described as ‘‘ Hot water for 
Number 59,” and such like? The reason is obvious 
A term, in the outset meaning nothing, carries, when 
known, through its sound the intrinsic nature of the 
thing for which it stands. Numbers applied to speed 
do not do this. 
Terms or SpeEep. 


Andante. (going.) 
Andantone (great going.) Andantino (little going.) 
Allegretto 
; ( (going a little quickly) 
| dUlegro (going quickly) 
iUlegro assai (going quicker) 


Presto oe ie 
Prestissimo | Vivace (quickest) 


Larghetto 
(going a little slowly) 
Largo (going slowly) \ 9 
* Adayio (going slower) 


ANDANDO 


Grave (slowest) Lat 


Moderato and Lento are more ambiguous than any of 
the above terms, the first refers to the terms of excess 
either way, and excludes them ; the second refers to the 
least slow of slow terms. 





* «Tempo lento, il pid tardo di tutti, toltone il grave.” This 
is placed differently to its usual use, but we have to do mote with 
philological facts rather than with ignorances of men. Larghissimo 
will embrace Adagio and Grave in its meaning. 
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THE LATE MR. H. PHILLIPS. - 


One of our greatest singers—equally great in oratorio 
and opera, and universally popular both as singer and 
actor—Mr. Henry Phillips, died on the 8th of Novem. 
ber, at Dalston, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, 
For nearly forty years he was before the world as th 
English bass, though his voice was a baritone, and his 
attempts to increase its compass downwards failed. It 
was indeed a beautiful voice, of peculiar sweetness, 
resembling somewhat the tones of a violoncello in its 
sympathetic and penetrating character, yet capable of 
the most forcible declamation, and always under perfect 
command. , 

Henry Phillips was of Jewish parentage, and was 
born at Bristol on August 13, 1801. His parents were 
actors and singers who used to travel about the 
country, and who, at the date of his birth, had an 
engagement at the Bath and Bristol theatres. They 
perhaps thought their duties ended in_ bringing 
him into the world, and giving him the rudiments of 
education. He was utilised at a very early age, and 
when between eight and nine years old his exceptional 
soprano voice was at once turned to advantage. He 
accompanied his parents during their northern tours, 
singing on the stage or at concerts as opportunity 
offered. He found his way to London, was taken up 
by the Chapel Royal and Cathedral men—who were 
then musical magnates—and received the usual amount 
of patronage and petting accorded to boys with excep- 
tional voices. He made several appearances on the 
stage, besides singing in private and at concerts. All 
this came to an end when his voice broke ; and young 
Phillips—like so many other boys—found that he must 
seek a living as best he could. He had always a taste 
for drawing, which he now attempted to cultivate, and 
found the means of getting lessons by colouring 
prints for dealers. Though possessed of some talent, 
his paintings brought him little money, and when his 
voice returned he took for a short time to chorus-sing- 
ing, and then was engaged by Broadhurst, who was 
musical caterer for most of the City dinners. Possibly 
the young man’s digestion was not equal to his duties: 
anyhow he was saved from the festal boards which have 
proved the grave of so much musical talent. He was 
befriended by Sir George Smart and Mr. Hawes, who “ 
got him engagements at the Lent oratorios, and occa b 
sional appearances at the theatre. His first regular By), 
operatic engagement was at the Lyceum, when its 


Terms Mopiryine or Sroprinc Speen. 


Tenuto. Word badly used: it virtually means a 
pause. It is a sound held on. 

Ritenuto. This means still held on, or held on again: 
our term ‘ retain’’ comes from the same root. 

Rallentando and dAccelerando are opposites. The first 
means to slacken in relative degree the past existing 
speed ; the second to quicken in like manner. 

Ritardando. This term can only by right be employed 
to increase the slowness of an already slow movement. 
It means a strengthening of a principle found in a 
sluggish (tardi) pace. 


Terms penoTING Impetus To Nerve. 


Mezzo forte (half loud) 
Forte (loud) 
Fortissimo (very loud) 


Mezzo piano (half soft) 
Piano (soft) 
Pianissimo (very soft) 

By one of the most curious oversights, the average 
power, or the zero by which “half soft’ and ‘half 
loud” are gauged, has never had a term to express it, 
What denotes it ? how is it described? There should 
be a term in force to correspond with the term andante 
in speed. 


Terms penotinc Mernop or Dettvery. 


Forzando. A perceptible adjunct of additional will- 
force affecting a note or a passage. 

Rinforzandv. An addition of similar force. 

Sforzata. Spent: unnerved: exhausted. 

Sforzando then, means the opposite to forzando. The 
adjunct of the letter s to an Italian term either inverts 
the meaning of such term, or twists beauty into ugliness, 
rectitude into wrong, or changes will acting in con- 
formity with physical processes into will acting against 
them and driving them in fatigue. 

Calando. Means wilful decrease in power. 

Perdendosi. Means the intrinsic power of fading ; as 
a plucked piano-wire gradually settles to repose. 

There are many other terms which need not be men- 
tioned here. 
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Apsunotive TERMS CAPABLE OF AFFECTING ALL THE ABOVE. 


Un poco, (a little), and its opposite assai (much). 
Non troppo, (not too much) and its opposite molto 
(very much). 


There are, of course, two sides to every question, and 
it may be objected, ‘‘ Why not use English words ?” 
And the answer is, that a living language is always 
fluctuating in sense according to the humours, tempe- 
raments, and morals of the people using it; but these 


foreign words take a fixed meaning, like the fixed 
meaning in a dead language, and by their un- 
changing sense conserve a most desirable musica] 
uniformity. 


unfortunate proprietor, Mr. Arnold, brought out Weber's 
“* Der Freischiitz.” 

The first performance of the opera produced 10 
effect, and the small degree of favour it did experienc 
was mainly owing to Phillips’s rendering of Caspar's 
‘Drinking song,” in which the dance and whistle and 
finger-snapping .he introduced with the symphony 
happened to hit the public taste. How wonderfully 
popular the opera became when the audience col: 





Cuarztes Lunn. 


descended to listen to it we need not state, 
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From this time the career of Henry Phillips was 
assured : he was literally deemed indispensable. Where- 
ever there was a musical performance, Phillips was 
sure to be engaged: in London at the operatic theatres, 
atthe aristocratic Antient Concerts, and at the exclusive 
Philharmonies ; at every benefit concert of mark; at 
every oratorio performance. No provincial “ festival ” 
was complete without his engagement: and notwith- 
standing the difficulties of locomotion in his day, when- 
ever he was announced he was sure to appear. From 
1824, when he made his mark in Weber's opera, till 
1863, when he took his farewell benefit, he was con- 
stantly before the public. In 1884 he played at the 
Lyceum Hela the wizard, in Barnett’s ‘ Mountain 
Sylph,” an impersonation never since equalled, though 
Leffler used to do wonders with “ Farewell to the 
mountain.” Phillips’s ‘‘ Light of other days” in Balfe’s 
“Maid of Artois” was a marvellous success, and his 
singing in “ Gustavus,” “‘ The Siege of Rochelle,” ‘* Ami- 
lie,” “ Maritana,” the ‘‘ Gypsy’s Warning,” &ce., aly 
proved his great artistic power. What a heap of 
recollections must have crowded the old man’s brain, 
when he was present in September, 1874, at the 
inauguration of Balfe’s statue in Drury Lane Theatre! 
In the latter part of his life he resided a considerable time 
at Edgbaston, near Birmingham, where he used to give 
lessons, and whence he removed to Dalston, where he 
died. 

Whatever he might have been as a boy, he 
was not in after-life endowed by nature with a 
voice which would strike the many as exceptionally 
fine. His pure and unaffected style, his enuncia- 
tion, his dignified presence, and his reverence for the 
composer whose music he interpreted, were the chief 
causes of his success: he was an English singer, and 
he sang English music and English words in an 
English manner. In oratorio he has not been equalled : 
no one has approached him in Handel's “* Why do the 
nations ;” and any one who could compare the execu- 
tion of ‘The Lord is a Man of war,” by Phillips and 
Adam Leffler, with that by Staudigl and Formes, 
would not hesitate an instant in awarding the palm to 
the former. His ‘* How willing my paternal love,” 
and “He layeth the beams”—the version of the 
“Nasce al bosco,” which used to be introduced in 
“Israel in Eyypt,” and many other songs, have not 
been nearly approached, though we may venture to 
hope they are not unapproachable. 

His latest appearances in public were as giving 
“entertainments,” in which he was the sole performer 
—A night with Dibdin, or with the Ballad writers. 
Here Phillips was quite at home, and as he could 
transpose songs to suit his voice, the beauty and 
fervour of his style, and his distinct enunciation, 
never failed to win the sympathies of his audience. In 
one song especially, “‘’T'was post meridian,” the 
elect he produced has perhaps never been equalled— 
certainly not in the presént generation. 





Henry Phillips was no mere technical musician: he 
was a gentleman of broad views and great intelligence ; 
and his love of art was by no means confined to the 
one branch with which his connexion is best known. 
He was an enthusiastic disciple of Izaak Walton, and 
wrote and published an essay on piscatorial amuse- 
ments. His talents as a painter also were above 
mediocrity ; and many interesting works from his easel 
are in existence. It is to be lamented that with most 
of the attributes of genius, he was not free from some 
of its foibles ; of these it were needless to speak, even 
if his recent death did not prescribe silence. 

Phillips—like many other great artists—could not 
realise the failure of his powers; feeling that his con- 
ception was as good as ever, he did not see that its 
interpretation was beyond his physical powers. Some 
five or six years ago he consulted the writer as to the 
advisability of coming to London to seek engagements 
to sing in public: he could show the artists of the 
present day what they should aim at, and he would 
enlighten the public as to what they should expect. 
He always expressed contempt for the teachers of 
singing who had never tried to sing themselves, or 
tried only to fail; the successful singer was alone 
qualified to teach his art. For himself he acknow- 
ledged little obligation to any of the craft, and attributed 
all his success to the hearing Braham, and studying his 
method. To a certain extent this was doubtless true ; 
but he had also heard every great singer of his time, 
and his pure taste would recognise and adopt what was 
the most highly to be valued in each of them. 

Phillips wrote and published his Autobiography: he 
had much to tell, but his manner was not interesting, 
nor was his matter always worthy of relation. He strove, 
however, to be impartial, and his narrative at any rate 
showed the ‘‘ mingled yarn” of which ‘the web of our 
life” is composed. The recollection of the man and 
the artist will not soon be effaced from the memory of 
those who knew and valued him. 











DEATH OF TAMBURINI. 


The Athenawn contains the following notice of the 
decease of Signor Tamburini, an artist unapproached 
by any living singer. It hardly seems likely that such 
a quartet will ever again have such a long reign of 
popularity: indeed the divided empire makes it almost 
impossible. All four great artists, it is not easy to 
overrate what each owed to the others, through the 
necessity of keeping up the mutual standard of 
excellence. It must have been a perpetual aim at 
the excelsior. 


“The Jast of the four incomparable artists who for 
so many years at the King's Theatre, afterwards known 
as Her Majesty's Theatre, maintained the supremacy of 
the pure Italian school of vocalization, and who were 
equally distinguished for their histrionic genius, is no 
more. Antonio Tamburini, the survivor of the famed 
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quartet—Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, and Tamburini— 
died at Nice on the 8th inst. He was born in the epis- 
copal city of Faenza (Legation of Ravenna in the Papal 
States) on the 28th of March, 1800. His father was a 
bandmaster, who instructed his son to play the French 
horn; but, as he was weak, the studies of the young 
Antonio were turned towards the science of music and 
singing. At twelve years of age he sang in the choruses 
ofthe operas given during the fair at Faenza, and had the 
advantage of hearing the two great tenors of the period, 
David and Donzelli; the soprano, Signora Mombelli ; 
and the contralto, Pisaroni; and the grand style of such 
singers was not lost on the youth of Tamburini, whose 
voice, of course, broke at the usual age, and from 
having been an alto, he became a baritone-bass. At 
eighteen he ran away from home to make his début at a 
small town, Cento, and he made his first impression on 
the lyric stage in Generali's opera, ‘* La Contessa di Col- 
Erboso.” From the small theatres he was soon emanci- 
pated, and at Bologna his success was decided in the 
‘Cenerentola,’ and ‘Italiana in Algeri’ of Rossini. 
He sang in succession at Naples, Florence, Leghorn, 
and Turin. In 1822 he made his début at the Scala, 
in Milan. At Venice, on his way to Trieste, Rossini 
heard him. His next theatre was in Rome, where he 
sang with Mdmc. de Meric-Lalande and David in ‘ Mosé 
in Kygitto’ of Rossini. The Impresario Barbaja en- 
gaged Tamburini for four years to sing in Naples, 
Milan, and Vienna. On the 7th of October, 1832, he 
made his first appearance at the Italian Opera-House 
in Paris as Dandini, in ‘ Le Cenerentola,’ and from that 
year to the period of his retirement Tamburini alter- 
nated between Paris and London. In both capitals his 
popularity was unbounded. Laporte, who thought that 
he could dispense with the services of Tamburini in 
order to engage secondary artists on cheaper terms, 
found out his grievous mistake in trying to dispense 
with the viville garde in 1841, when such an outbreak 
took place within the walls of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
as will not easily be forgotten. The Tamburini row 
ended in Laporte being compelled to declare in public 
that he would re-engage the favourite baritone, who 
re-appeared triumphantly. Lumley’s attempt to repeat 
the unsuccessful tactics of his partner, in 1846, proved 
a failure more disastrous than that of Laporte. Grisi, 
Mario, Tamburini, and Mdme. Persiani, with the band 
and chorus, with few exceptions, went over to Covent 
Garden in 1847. Tamburini, although he was advancing 
in age, remained, to the last night of his singing in 
London, an immense favourite with the operatic public. 
On or off the stage, Tamburini was essentially a gentle- 
man; he had the polished and refined manners of the 
old school. He resided for many years in the Rue 
Tronchet, in Paris, and had also a villa at Sevres ; but 
lately his health caused him to seek the mild climate of 
Nice. His wife, Mdme. Tamburini, was once a prima 
donna ; one daughter married the charming tenor, Sig. 
Gardoni. Although Tamburini realized a fortune, he 
had a heavy affliction in a son, who speculated on the 
Paris Stock Exchange, and who committed suicide. 
Tamburini was a model artist, always the first to attend 
and the last to leave rehearsals. He was most careful 
and conscientious in the exercise of his vocation—a 
truly honourable and estimable man, as well as a con- 
summate artist.” 


Tamburini sang for the last time in Paris in 1854, 
and the season of 1855 was his Jast in London. 
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Rubini’s place had been occupied—some will say filled 
—by Mario; the latter left nothing to desire by those 















who did not know Rubini. Signor Mario still sur. - 
vives, living in retirement at Rome. pa 
Most of our readérs will be familiar with Barham’; Ru 

‘‘ Row in an Omnibus Box,” in the Ingoldsby Legends, ths 
It is a humorous and hardly exaggerated or carica. , 
tured account of the Tamburini Row. Mr. Barham tat 
minor-canonry at St. Paul’s did not preclude enthr- a 
siastic love for the opera. 
the 
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QUEER MUSIC. ad 

A recent number of the New York Sun contains 4 = 

é, ; er 

veracious report from Rockville, Conn., of the proceedings I'v 
of a great musical Convention held there, a convention tior 
of the drummers and fifers of Connecticut. ‘ Never ‘ 
before had such an aggregate of real talent been assem. ple 
bled on one occasion: never had so many celebrated like 
drummers and widely-famed fifers met in friendly com. me 
petition. It was a great day for Connecticut; a great ing 
day for Field Music.” And it was a fine day: gool Ii dru 
weather for field music, as an old gentleman said, after in f 
he had critically examined the heavens and tested the 00; 


force of the wind by wetting his forefinger and holding 
it up in the air. ‘ You don’t want too much wind f 
you're going to fife scientific, and yét an easy breez 
helps more than it hinders. On the whole, it’s a good 
day for the Convention, though it might be a leetle 
warmer.” 

On the verandah of the Rockville House were stacks 
and stacks of drums, of various shapes and sizes. The 
owners were inside the hotel warming their hands, and 
exchanging compliments with the fifers. 

‘At ten o’clock Leander P. Rowley and nine other 
experienced drummers from Mansfield piled their drum 
in front of the hotel. Soon after a prolonged roll an- 
nounced the approach of sixteen picked men from 
Stafford. Then followed delegations from Hebron ant 
Manchester and Somers and Willimantic and Granby 
and Farmington and East Windsor, and many other 
towns where martial music is esteemed. Then the trait 
from Hartford arrived, and Major Steele and a score od 





ee 







drummers and fifers marched up the street to the tune mgpmers 
of ‘The Campbells are coming.’ The enthusiasm Rigs4y ‘ 
reached its highest point, business was at a standstill, 7 
stores were closed, the mills shut down, and the entire ifers. 
population of Rockville abandoned itself to the estheti ope 
pleasures of the day.” oy 





As at other Conventions the sages of the drumstich 
and fife commenced by enlightening the assembly with 
disquisitions on their special art. 
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«“ «The whole science of drumming,’ said Prof. Orso 
Richardson, who had taught the art for many years, 
‘consists in keeping your head cool and your arm 
limber. I don’t know nothing about these new-fang! 
beats. I play the Wilcox beat. That’s the old-fashioned 
beat, open and rough, rut-tut-ta-tut. Wilcox was 4 
famous old teacher of Hartford, fifty years ago. Him 
and Dunham of Stafford (who brought me up in th 
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profession} were the masters in their days. Most of 

these old fellows here to-day got their style from one or 

the other of ’em. The boys here who think they can 

drum, but only make a noise, play the new-fashioned, or 

army-beat. But the Wilcox is the beat to march by. 

Rut-tut-ta-tut. There’s no tangling up your legs to 
at. 

«And Prof. Orson Richardson proceeded to beat a 
tattoo on the side of his drum, while all the other old 
gentlemen instinctively straightened up, and began feebly 
to mark time with their feet. 

« A venerable musician, aged 74, who was tightening 
the chords of a bass drum, apparently much older 
than himself, looked up and said: ‘’Taint much of 
a drum to look at, is it? I kerried that drum from 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, and I guess Santa Anna remem- 
bers the tone of it. Am I going to compete? Yes, 
I’ve been practisin’ three or four weeks for this Conven- 
tion, and I don’t ask no favours from none of ’em.’ 

“A generous dinner at twelve o’clock sharp, and 
plenty of Connecticut cider, that tasted, they declared, 
like the cider of forty years ago, put the old fellows in 
trim for the great work of the afternoon. Before one 
o'clock Asaph McKinney and Col. Amos Pease were try- 
ing to draw up the one hundred and twenty-five 
drummers and thirty or forty fifers in a straight line 
in front of the hotel. The oldest drummer was almost 
80; and the youngest not quite 8. 

“The fifers were nearly all veterans. Many of them 
brought fifes in which the melody had been hushed for a 
score of years. ‘There was at least one fife there which 
had not uttered so much as a squeak for half a century. 
The proprietor of this ancient, iron-ferruled instrument 
found it intractable at first, but he had breath still left 
in his aged lungs, and with one desperate effort he blew 
the silence clean out of the fife, and launched it success- 
fully upon the pleasant strains of ‘‘ Scots wha hae.” 

“When the delegates had been marshalled into a 
presentable array, Prof. Orson Richardson assumed 
command of the drummers, while Major S. W. Bartlett, 
of East Windsor, took in hand the fifers, who held the 
right of the long line. Major Bartlett, the fife major, 
is a very tall old gentleman, with a stoop of the 
shoulders, a silk hat of unique construction, and a dress 
coat a good deal too short for him.”’ 


Then the Convention united in what is mildly 
tescribed as a “ Tremendous Burst of Harmony.” 


“* Now,’ said Prof. Orson Richardson, to his drum- 
mers, ‘simple two-four time, open and rough, when I 
say ‘three,’ and wave my cane. One, two, three!’ 

“* Compound time,’ exclaimed Major Bartlett, to his 
fifers. ‘All together, now, when I flourish my fife. One, 
wo, three !’ 

“The one-hundred and twenty-five drummers, at the 
all of Prof. Orson Richardson’s cane, began drubbing 
away for dear life. Most of the old fellows were frisky 

their style of execution, and stamped their feet and 
hitched their shoulders to accentuate the music. As 
hey warmed to their work, and the old habit came back, 
tach insensibly glided into the tune he used to like best 

drum. Some played with the hitch and some without 
he hitch. Some put in fancy flourishes with the sticks, 
home worked sturdily with the single idea of making 

noise, while every man drummed as if the salvation 
bf Connecticut depended upon his individual efforts. 

f. Orson Richardson shouted to stop, and frantically 





waved his cane; but the one hundred and twenty-five 
drummers, their hands once in, heard not his shont, 
nor paid the slightest attention to the movements of his 
cane. 

‘Meanwhile, the fifers, under Fife-Major Bartlett, 
were fifing with enthusiasm, but on an equally indepen- 
dent system. They manfully and with piercing notes 
endeavoured to make themselves heard above the tre- 
mendous roar and rattle of the one hundred and twenty- 
five drums. Two aged fifers, respectively seventy-seven 
and seventy-four years old, who held the places of honour 
at the extreme right, and who flourished their fingers as 
nimbly and tapped their toes as daintily as they did in 
the year 1816, kept piping away long after every other 
fifer, at the personal solicitation of Major Bartlett, had 
ceased to blow. 

‘‘ When the musicians had stopped from sheer ex- 
haustion, Prof. Orson Richardson, the drum-major, and 
Major Bartlett, the fife-major, met at the middle of the 
line, where mutual recriminations ensued. ‘ Your fifers,’ 
said Prof. Orson Richardson, sarcastically, ‘ kept mar- 
vellously good time.’ 

«Sir !’ replied Major Bartlett, with some excite- 
ment, ‘ [can manage my fifers, and I don’t ask anybody 
to assist me. Perhaps your drummers need all your 
attention, sir !’ 

*** My drummers, Major Bartlett——' Prof. Orson 
Richardson had began to say, when fortunately for the 
peaceful relations of the great powers, one of the fifers, 
unable to keep longer from pouring out his soul in music, 
struck up ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ Every man in the line 
accepted the challenge, and presently there was so much 
‘Yankee Doodle’ in the air, that its spirit took pos- 
session of both the drum-major and the fife-major, who 
joined in also. The brief conflict of authority was 
happily at an end.” 


Here is an idea for some musical prophet; what 
might not a Wagner evoke from such a chaos resulting 
in universal harmony and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”! 

We cannot linger over the procession to Talcott 
Park, the place of competition, nor need we more than 
mention drummers and fifers playing the “ British 
Grenadiers,” and ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” and ‘“ Bruce’s 
Address,” accompanied by a company of military, 
several temperance and benevolent associations, two 
fire engines, and the simultaneous pealiyg of all the 
church bells in Rockville; the prizes: a gold-mounted 
fife, a pair of gold-mounted drumsticks, a chromo, and 
a suit of store clothes. In the park a cider waggon 
drove a good business, and a book agent struggled man- 
fully, but in vain, all the afternoon, to induce some- 
body to subscribe to a Commentary on the Song of 
Solomon. The judges occupied the band stand, which 
each musician ascended as his turn came to play. 


“Young Joseph Heck, of Hartford, led off with a fife 
solo adapted from ‘ Ira Diavolo.” His artistic execu- 
tion was regarded with disfavour by the veterans. 
‘That wasn’t the kind of fifing that won the Revolution 
and won 1812,’ they said. ‘ Who could have fought to 
such theatre music as that ?’ 

‘‘ When Major Peleg Tue, of Willimantic, played a 
lively Scotch air in the old-fashioned way, the venerable 


| critics expressed themselves pleased ; but when John P 
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Smith, of Somers, who is 77 years old, and who fifed 
at militia musters sixty years ago, played a march, 
they were roused to genuine enthusiasm. 

*** Now that sounds nateral,’ said one, as Mr. Smith, 
after many tremulous quirks and delicacies of execu- 
tion, brought his performance to an end, ‘John Smith 
is a born musician. Half the old Floodwood militia 
of Connecticut hey marched behind his fifin.’ You 
ought to hear him play ‘The Roving Sailor.’ I wish 
he had his fiddle here too. He's a wretched good 
fiddler.’ 

*** T don’t know this new fangled science,’ said Mr. 
Smith, modestly, ‘ but I kin spare a breath or two for 
the old tunes.’ 

‘** When the fifers, young and old, had showed their 
skill, the drummers had their turn. Moodus drummed, 
and Mansfield drummed, and Hartford drummed in the 
modern style, while the old boys listened with tolerance, 
but not with approbation. The gymnastics of drum- 
ming did not please them, and when one youth, in en- 
deavouring to toss his drumsticks in the air and catch 
them, and still keep time, failed ingloriously by dropping 
his sticks and his time at the same instant, they fairly 
yelled with delight. 

‘« The judge awarded the gold-mounted fife to Joseph 
Heck, a West Point cadet, and the drumsticks to J. E. 
Hubbard, another youth. The suit of clothes became 
the property of Thomas Lloyd of Willimantic, seven- 
teen years old, and for three years a drummer in the 
United States army, and the chromo went to Willie 
Hammond of Rockville, fifteen years old, and a remark- 
able drummer. 

“The veterans were not disappointed by the result of 
the contest. ‘ Let the boys have the prizes,’ said one 
of them. ‘ We have had a day the like of which hasn't 
been seen in Connecticut for forty years, thanks to the 
Rockvillians.’ But old Mr. Hubbard of Glastenbury, 
who had come over with a fife in his pocket, but could 
not be induced to play it, said with tears in his eyes, 
‘The music ain’t what it was in our time. What's 
more, it never will be again.’ 

‘‘Orson Richardson, the professor of drumming, who 
failed to take a prize, said, ‘ They didn’t give me a fair 
chance. They didn’t give me time enough to drum, 
I could have shown them all the rolls, and the flams, 
and the double flams, and the stop beats, and the peri- 
diddles, and the drags, and the ten strokes, and eleven 
strokes, as well as those band musicians. But for some 
reason or other, I won't here say what, the judges didn’t 
give me a fair chance.” 


And so the meeting ended as usual in the triumph of 
youth and energy over age and experience. It is a 
pathetic appeal from age “ that they did not give him 
time enough ;” as sad and as vain as the Uhild’s appeal 
in the “ Dance of Death.” Let us hope that the young 
drummers and fifers may profit by their extended 
opportunities, and that the next Connecticut Conven- 
tion may be less grotesque and more ambitious; and 
that some more ennobling aim may be superimposed 
on that which has this year produced an odd gathering 
with some very queer music. 





Mrs. Rousby, who is fulfilling an engagement at the Bath Theatre 
Royal, was thrown from her horse while hunting on Nov. 24, and 
received a severe shaking. 
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“The Annals of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, London.” Editei 

















































































by the Rev. Jonny Epuunp Cox, D.D. (of All Souly at 
College, Oxford), Vicar in Charge. London: hi 
Tinsley Brothers. 1876. pr 
For this handsome and most interesting book, th: on 
public are indebted to the liberality of the Merchayi 
Taylors’ Company, and to the literary and antiquarig the 
tastes no less than the painstaking application of D; wil 
Cox, which have enabled him to reduce the rudis ind spe 
gestaque moles of facts bearing on his subject into a shay hoe 
fit for publication. Few men have greater claims des 
the consideration of musical people than the Vicar res 
charge of St. Helen’s Church. An accomplished ani car 
cultivated musician, an acute and conscientious crit has 
and an accurate musical historian,—these qualifia. not 
tions alone command esteem and respect. When the 
this we add that his best services have always bea Cro 
available for the cause of music and of musicians—thy chu 
for these he has preached no end of sermons, given » rate 
end of counsel, baptized, married, and, alas! buried » yea 
end of musical and literary worthies, we need hardy Deer 
say that he has a claim on the affection and on tam /be 
good offices of all. As choir-boy in Norwich Cathednifmm "eS" 
he sang with Miss Stevens and with Catalani; frie °"S! 
that time to the present he has never ceased to interme °°? 
himself in and to aid the cause of musical progres comme 
Special claim too, has he upon ecclesiastics, for his lo tains 
and efficient advocacy of the Poor Clergy. And whi ®"4 
recognition has this clerical musician met with fr and 
those who have it in their power to give it? Literal} brate 
none. ‘Twenty-seven years ago he was presented to time ™08 
living of St. Helen's, with a stipend that might readme °f th 
forty or fifty pounds annually—the assured sum, we fame Mart 
lieve, was twenty pounds, the amount settled in 153mm Ve 2 
Had such a man no claims on even a minor-cano1 more 
in St. Paul’s, or Westminster, or Norwich, or at (1599 
by th 
* «This amount still remains as the sole endowment from! & sms 
tithes of St. Helen’s, for the remuneration of the minister. 1 built } 
value of the tithes was for a considerable period sixty pounds he rej 
annum. — It is therefore clear that the intention was the stipe Abi ga 
of the minister should be a third of the whole sum. Unfortuz a 
those who fixed that sum had no idea that any change in the vi she : 
of money would ever take place in the future, and in consequat her te 
whilst the whole of the tithes have increased in an immense mii usurer 
those who have been possessed of them have appropriated alli himse] 
increase to their own benefit and advantage, and continued key @ 
they could not escape, the payment of twenty pounds per aul a 
and added not a single farthing more. This system, howeveh/! 4 Year: 
not confined to St. Helen’s. It has obtained in almost ¢ Bond, 
impropriation through the length and breadth of the kingi his sor 
and in every capitular body, where the Deans and Chapters, havi Martin 
paid themselves arid all the inferior members the sums fixed an ene: 
their statutes, then divided the handsome surplus over and i 
amongst themselves, with scarcely any reference whatever to Mi standix 
Canons, Lay Vicars, or Clerks, Choristers, &c. In taking singula 
decanal and capitular fund into their hands recently, the Be and Wj 
siastical Commissioners, whilst providing in every respect for SE a fine a 
members of the Chapter, have almost wholly ignored the coniiti Judd } 








of the poorer members of the Body.” —pp. 49, 50. 
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rate on some preferment which would enable him to 
live? Three years ago the union of St. Martin Outwich 
with St. Helen’s enabled one who had so long served 
at the Altar to live by the Altar. It was fortunate for 
him that his literary abilities enabled him to live 
previously. To his constant use of these abilities we 
owe the production of the book before us. 

We have no intention of tracing in these columns 
the history of St. Helen’s Church: all that is known 
will be found in Dr. Cox’s book. No more interesting 
spot in the City exists than the immediate neighbour- 
hood of St. Helen’s. Crosby Hall has been saved from 
destruction almost miraculously; as a celebrated city 
restaurant it bids fair to have a long and successful 
career. The old building has been well restored; all 
has been preserved that could be, and the additions, if 
not in the best taste, are by no means—as is commonly 
the case—in the worst. The monument of Sir John 
Crosby is one of the most conspicuous in the adjacent 
church. This church has been well restored—at any 
rate as far as the interior is concerned—during the 
years 1865-8, and many subsequent restorations have 
been made since by the Merchant Taylors’ Company. 
The arrangement of the church is most peculiar: it 
results from the addition of the Nuns’ Choir to the 
original parish church, from which it was formerly 
separated by a screen. Of the Convent, we may 
remark, not a vestige now exists. The church con- 


tains specimens of every kind of Pointed architecture, 
and has many incongruous additions by Inigo Jones 


and others about his time. It has always been cele- 
brated for its monuments—it was styled the “ West- 
minster Abbey of the City; since the removal there 
of the monuments from the demolished Church of St. 
Martin Outwich, it more than ever merits the title. 
We must content ourselves with naming some of the 
more striking of these. John Robinson, Woolstapler 
(1599), and his wife are represented in prayer, flanked 
by the goodly array of nine sons and seven danghters ; 
a small altar-tomb to William Kerwin tells that he 
built palaces for others and this tomb for his own bones ; 
he rejoiced in five daughters and seven sons. Of Dame 
Abigail Lawrence, wife of a Knight and Alderman, that 
“she suckled at her own breasts nine daughters out of 
her ten children, her only boy dying an infant. The 
usurer Bancroft has a huge and ugly tomb,bought “ for 
himself and friends only ;” his coffin hada lock and 
key, and his body used formerly to be exhibited once 
ayear. There are two fine monuments, one to William 
Bond, Merchant, Sheriff, and Alderman, the other to 
his son Martin Bond, Captain of the Trained Bands. 
Martin is represented seated in his tent in the midst of 
al encampment, a page with his horse and two sentinels 
standing by in the costume of the time. There are 
singular inscriptions on the monuments to William Finch 
and William Drax. Sir Thomas Gresham’s monument is 
afine altar tomb of Sienna marble; and Sir Andrew 
Judd has a mural monument with his wives and 





children (he had three of the former and but five 
children). The monument of Sir William Pickering 
(1574) for splendour of decoration surpasses everything 
in the church: the effigy of the knight lying beneath 
the canopy on an altar tomb is a magnificent work. 
The Crosby tomb is in the Chapel of the Holy Ghost ; 
it is of Purbeck or Petworth marble, and bears the 
effigies of Sir John and his first wife Annego. There 
is a splendid monument of the purest alabaster to Sir 
John and Lady Spencer ; their recumbent effigies, and 
the figure of their daughter in prayer, are most beau- 
tiful: above is an elaborate and sumptuous canopy. 
There are monuments to Bernard, Reresby, and 
Chambrelain, which deserve attention; and also a 
few brasses of good workmanship, a plain strip of brass 
to Robert Cotesbrok (1393) being the oldest memorial 
in the church. 

We have left till last the interesting and unique 
monument to Sir Julius Cesar, the best known of a 
celebrated family. Sir Julius Cesar Adelmar was 
Master of the Rolls in the time of Charles I. ; he died 
in 1686. His monument is a beautiful altar tomb, the 
work of Nicholas Stone, who received for it a hundred 
guineas. In place of effigy the top of the tomb contains 
a representation of a parchment deed ; the inscription 
forms a legal document in which Sir Julius gives a bond 
to Heaven to resign his soul when it shall please God 
to call him, the whole being duly signed and sealed: 
the string attaching the seal being represented as 
severed. Dr. Cox’s book contains an excellent account 
of the Cesar Adelmar family, with some particulars 
hitherto unpublished. Between thirty and forty mem- 
bers of it are named, many of whom are buried in the 
church ; another—although a distant relation—might 
have been added, namely, Dr. Augustin Cesar, a 
physician who died in 1677, and is buried in Rochester 
Cathedral, with a humorous epitaph which adapts the 
Veni, vidi, vici, of the Roman Julius. After stating that 
he was greater than Augustus, because he had lived 
for the benefit of the human race, it proceeds :— 

Nec Julio minor ; 
Morborum enim turmas aliis inexpugnabiles, 
Veniens, Videns, 
Vicit, 
Victor Medicus. 

The old stained glass has been carefully collected, 
and now forms a window in the Chapel of the Holy 
Ghost. Other windows have been filled with modern 
subjects by various donors: one of the most touching 
a window giyen by Dr. Cox in memory of his three 
children. 

We have lingered over the church, until little space 
is left us to notice the other matters contained in this 
book. Among the most interesting will be found the 
extracts from the Parish Register, and from the Vestry 
Records and Churchwardens’ accounts. Some passages 
in these latter almost suggest a matter-of-fact version 
of Peter Pindar’s celebrated story of ‘‘ Churchwardens 
eating a Child.” There are concise and good bio- 
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graphical sketches of the ‘‘ Worthies connected with 
St. Helen's; and many facts chronicled en passant of 
great interest to the historical student. An Appendix 
contains several wills in extenso, notably those of Ban- 
croft and Sir Thomas Gresham. 

The book is handsomely printed, and the illustra- 
tions are in the best style of art. No gentleman’s 
library should be without it. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The Students gave an Evening Chamber Concert at 
the Institution on Saturday, November 11. There was 
a crowded audience, who appeared greatly gratified with 
their entertainment. The following was the program: 
Allegro con brio, in F (MS.), pianoforte, violin and 
’cello—Mr. Matthay, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Elliot (T. A. 
Matthay, student); Aria, ‘‘Convien Partir,” ‘‘ Figlia 
del Reqyimmento”—Miss Lily Holeroft (Donizetti) ; Trio, 
‘Queen of Night "—Miss Shaboe, Miss Webb, and Mr. 
Williams (H. Smart); Lied, in A flat, No. 1, Book 4, 
pianoforte—Miss Fillis (Mendelssohn); Etude, in C, 
No. 1, book 2, pianoforte—Miss Ellis (Chopin) ; Part 
Song (M38.), for female voices, ‘Her eyes the glow- 
worm lend thee’ (Frances Thomas, student); Fantasia, 
in E fiat, harp—Mr. Talisien James (Bochsa) ; Quartet 
and Semi-chorus, ‘‘ L’Astro di Venere’’—Miss Marietta, 
Miss Ada Pattison, Miss Orridge, Miss Lena Law, Mr. 
Seligmann, Mr. Hatch, and Mr. Tinney (Sterkel): 
Quartet, two pianofortes, ‘Les Contrastes *—Miss 
Kate Steele, Miss Ethel Goold (Lady Goldsmid Scholar), 
Miss Margaret Bucknall, and Miss Alice Heathcote 
(Moscheles); Song, ‘The Valley”"—Mr. Hatch 
(Gounod) ; Chorus, ‘‘ Gipsy Life” (Schumann); Sonata, 
in A, No. 8, organ—Con moto maestoso— Andante 
tranquillo— Mr. Rose (Mendelssohn); Song (MS8.), 
“To Aimée”—Mr. Arthur Jarratt (A. Jarratt, student) ; 
Sonata, in E flat, Op. 29 or 81, pianoforte (first move- 
ment )—Mr. Luson (Beethoven); Canzonetta, “ Gia la 
notte s’avvicina ’"—Miss Clara Samuell (Parepa-Rosa 
Scholar), (Hauptmann); Fantasiestiicke, clarionet and 
pianoforte—Miss Frances Thomas and Miss Lawrence 
(Eschmann); Chorus, “Now bring ye forth,” 
** Camacho's Wedding,” (Mendelssohn), and Part Song, 
for female voices, ‘‘ The Cavalier,” (C. A. Macirone 
Song, ‘‘ Maid of Athens”—Mr. R. George (Gounod) : 
Terzettino, ‘‘ Non é la vaga rosa ’—Miss Mary Davies, 
Miss Reimar, and Miss Bolingbroke (Costa); Musical 
Sketches, Op. 10, “The Lake, Millstream, and 
Fountain” — Miss Burrough (Sterndale Bennett) ; 
Anthem (MS.), “I will magnify Thee "—solo, Mr. 
Jopp (Luton, student). The accompanists of the vocal 
music were Miss Kate Steel, Mr. F. W. W. Bampfylde, 
Mr. Hooper, and Mr. Morton. Mr. Macfarren was 
the conductor. 

Mr. Talisien James (pupil of Mr. John Thomas) and 
Miss Alice Heathcote deserve special mention. Miss 
Lily Holeroft sang ‘‘Convien partir” with great ex- 
pression. The Students’ Orchestral Concert will be 
given at St. James’s Hall, on Saturday, December 2. 


. 
’ 








Tuer has been discovered in New Orleans, says the Picayune 
of that city, “The Last Supper,” painted by Raphael shortly 
before his death, which occurred in the year 1520. The painting 
has been rudely cut from its original frame and adjusted to one of 
smaller capacity. Under a fold was found Raphael’s monogram. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


At the Sixth Saturday concert of the new series oy 
November 4, the following was the program :— 


Overture to “* I'he Resurrection” . .. G, A. Macfarren, 
Air, ‘‘ If guiltless blood” (Susanna) .. .. Handel. 
Miss Anna Williams. 
Symphony, “ Jupiter” .. - ma -- Mozart. 
Aria, “ Salve dimora” (Faust) .. o> -» Gounod, 
Sig. Bettini. 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 1, 
inG minor .. wa S a -. Mendelssohn, 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard. 
Song, ‘‘ Maiden thoughts”  .. ie w 
Miss Anna Williams. 
Tarantella, ‘‘ Gio la luna” Rs ei -» Rossini. 
Sig. Bettini. 
Overture, ‘* Romeo and Juliet” .. 


Bennett. 


: -. Tschaikowsky, 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard met with an enthusiastic 1. 
ception: especially was she applauded after he 
brilliant performance of Mendelssohn's concerto, whic 
she gave with glorious effect, her powers showing 
no sign of deterioration or decay. The overture t 
“* Romeo and Juliet,” by the Russian composer, Tschaik- 
owsky, contains much that is effective and characteris. 
tic with a great deal that is odd and uninteresting. 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” symphony was splendidly playei, 
as was also the overture to Macfarren’s ‘ Reswrre. 
tion.” Miss Anna Williams and Sig. Bettini both a 
quitted themselves well. 

On Saturday November 11 there was a performance 
of Acis and Galatea, with Mozart’s additional a. 
companiments. The solo music was fairly sung- 
that of Galatea by Miss Catherine Penna; of Acis ani 
Damon by Mr. Shakespeare and Mr. H. Guy; Sig. 
Foli being the Polyphemus. The last-named gentleman’ 
rendering of ‘ O, ruddier than the cherry,” produced 1 
great effect and had to be repeated ; the rendering wa 
gather more Polyphemic than usual. The orchestnl 
portions of the score were well given by the band ove 
which Mr. Manns presides; and the Crystal Palace 
choir displayed fair efficiency in the choruses. 

The performances at the eighth concert on Nov. 1 
consisted of the following :— 

Overture, ‘‘ Semiramide’’.. P adie -- Rossini. 
Aria, “ Se pel rigor” (La Juive).. ee -» Halévy. 
Sig. Foli. 
Concerto, Pianoforte  .. as ea -» Henselt. 
Fraulein Anna Meblig. 
Air, ‘‘ My father” (Hercules) .. ne 
Malle. 8. Liéwe. 
Sig. Foli. 
Ryugheny: No. 4, in B flat oe *s -» Beethoven. 
manze.. oe os oe a 
Bongs {« Immer bei dir” io ua ad Ret 
Malle. 8. Léwe. 
Overture to a Drama of the Thirty Years’ War Raff. 

Rossini’s Overture formed a brilliant opening to the 
concerts, and went well as a matter of course. 
concerto of Henselt possesses charms. beyond it 
difficulties of execution. The only work of the kindly 
its author, every device and intricacy of part-writing aul 
of accompaniment has been accumulated: two stavé 
were insufficient to contain the work of two hands, aul 
in one case three, in another four, are used: the pla 
being left to execute the various phrases as he best ¢ 
Mdlle. Mehlig was quite equal to her task : her renderisf 
was of the best, and was duly recognised by the audient. 
Beethoven's Symphony was well played by the bau 
and the same may be said of the unfamiliar overture} 


Handel. 


Song, ‘I fear no foe” Pinsuti. 
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Raff. This is less eccentric than most of the works 
that have been previously heard here, and while less 
pretentious is equally interesting. He has interwoven 
in it the old chorale “‘ Kin feste Burg.” Miss Sophie 
Lowe sang very charmingly : in the Lieder she was ac- 
companied by Mdlle. Mehlig. 








THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


“ Tsrasl in Egypt” was given at the opening concert 
ofthe Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, Mr. Sims Reeves 
being announced for the tenor part, Mdme. Sinico and 
Miss K. Poyntz, sopranos, Miss J. Elton the contralto. 
The expense of two basses was saved by relegating “‘ The 
Lord is a man of war” to the chorus. No such change 
could be satisfactory: but the execution of the magnificent 
duet was coarse and hesitating, and the effect lumbering 
and awkward. Probably all Handel’s notes were sung 
by some one or other of the voices engaged, and this 
modicum of credit may be appropriated by the Directors. 
They may also be considered fortunate in profiting by the 
attraction of Mr. Sims Reeves’ name without having to 
pay his honorarium. Mr. Cummings sang the tenor 
music capitally, and was encored in “The enemy 
said.” But why was not this given to the tenor chorus ? 
Mr. Barnby conducted, and Dr. Stainer was at the 
organ. 

Mr, Carter’s performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. 
Paul,” was not distinguished for extreme accuracy in 
the chorus-singing. More rehearsals were needed. 
The principals— Mdme. Nouver, Miss Enriquez, Messrs. 
Bennett, Winter, Fabrini, and Foli, acquitted them- 
selves well. 

On Nov. 28 Mr. Barnby’s Society performed Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” and Rossini’s ** Stabat 
Mater.” The principal artists were Mdme. Sinico, 
Miss G. A. Sinclair, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Sig. Foli. Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang the tenor music in the “‘ Hymn of Praise ;” 
he was in capital voice, and received an enthusiastic 
welcome. Mr. E. Lloyd sustained the tenor part in 
the “ Stabat Mater.” Dr. Stainer was at the organ. 

A grand Scottish festival takes place on St. Andrew’s 
Day, as we go to press. The entertainments are very 
interesting and intensely national. 








MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The “Monday” Popular Concerts were resumed at 
St. James’s Hall on Nov. 6, and drew a crowded 
audience. Schubert's Octet in F, for stringed and wind 
instruments, one of his latest productions, was the 
opening piece. It was capitally played by Messrs. 
Straus, Ries, Zerbini, Wendlandt, Winterbottom, 
Reynolds, and Piatti. The pianist was Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, who played the first of Mendelssobn’s 
“Six Preludes and Fugues,” Op. 85, and in Beethoven’s 
second sonata for pianoforte and violoncello (G minor, 
Op. 5), with Signor Piatti. Haydn’s quartet (C major, 
No. 8, Op. 64), played by Messrs. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti, formed a spirited finale to the concert. 
Mdlle. Redeker was the vocalist, and contributed songs 
by Schubert, Robert Franz,. and Lassen, and was 


eneored in the last. She was accompanied by Mr. 
Zerbini. 








The concert on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 11, com- 
prised Mendelssohn's Quartet in E flat (Or. 44, No. 8), 
by Messrs. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. Herr 
Straus also played Max Bruch’s Romance (Op. 42), 
and Miss Agnes Zimmermann played a portion of 
Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” in C sharp 
minor. Mr. Sims Reeves, in ‘“‘ Waft her angels,” was 
represented by Mr. W. H. Cummings. 

The first appearance of Mdme. Norman-Neruda and 
Mr. Charles Hallé took place on Nov. 18. Both artists 
received a hearty greeting. The former lady led Schu- 
mann’s first quartet (A minor) and the quartet of 
Haydn. Mr. Hallé played the pianoforte sonata by 
Beethoven in E, Op. 10; and, with Mdme. Néruda and 
Signor Piatti, the EK flat trio of Schubert, ‘‘ Op. 100.” 
The vocalist was Mdlle. Sophie Liwe, who gave songs 
by Beethoven and Rubinstein, accompanied by Sir 
Julius Benedict. 

On Nov. 20 the concert commenced with a quartet 
in C minor for pianoforte (Mr. Charles Hallé), violin 
(Mdme. Norman Neéruda), viola (Mr. Zerbini), and 
violoncello (Signor Piatti), composed by Johannes 
Brahms. The quartet contains four movements—an 
allegro, a scherzo, an andante, and a final allegro. 
The andante contains graceful phrases and good coun- 
terpoint, but the finale is the best movement of the 
four. Schubert’s sonata in A major was admirably 
played by Mr. Charles Hallé, and the concluding 
Haydn quartet (in G major, Op. 77, No. 1) went charm- 
ingly. Mr. Shakespeare sang Sir Julius Benedict's 
‘“« The Lord is very pitiful,” and two songs by Schubert, 
accompanied by Mr. Zerbini. 

On Saturday, Nov. 25, Mdme. Norman Neruda was 
the first violin, Mr. C. Hallé the pianist, and Miss 
Annie Butterworth the vocalist. Mr. Hallé played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3, and with 
Mdme. Norman Neruda the Kreutzer Sonata in A, 
Op. 47. The other instrumental piece was Mozart's 
Quartet in D minor, No. 2. 

The following was the program for Monday, Nov. 
27:—Quartet, in D major, No. 7, Mdme. Norman 
Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, Mozart; 
Air, ‘“‘ Tyrannic love,” Sig. Garcia, Handel; Fantasia, 
in F sharp minor, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Men- 
delssohn ; Sonata, in B flat, Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
and Mdme. Norman Neruda, Mozart; Song, ‘‘ The 
Appeal,” Sig. Garcia, Schubert ; Quartet, in D major, 
Op. 17, No. 6, Mdme. Norman Neruda, MM. L. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti, Haydn. 








CONCERTS. 


We were only able in our last to print the program 
of Mr. Walter Bache’s pianoforte recital. It remains 
for us to add that the execution was all that could be 
desired, and that Mr. Bache held the wrapt attention 
of his audience—which included the élite of the musical 
world—throughout. The duet with Mrs. Beesley was 
a magnificent performance ; an extraordinary concep- 
tion in its orchestral form, the composer has produced 
the maximum orchestral effect by his pianoforte 
arrangement. A full appreciation of its difficulties and 
beauties involves a’ more familiar acquaintance with it 
than was possessed by the majority of the audience ; 
but they were taken by storm, and the piece was most 
enthusiastically received. At Mr. Bache’s next concert, 
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‘« Mazeppa ”’ will be given in its full and original form. 
The vocal pieces were well executed, but fell rather flat 
in presence of the more engrossing pianoforte music. 

Herr Hermann Franke has given a series of four 
Chamber-Music Concerts at the Langham Hall, the 
program chiefly containing new compositions. The 
comfortable room is admirably suited for such per- 
formances, and if the attendance was not crowded, the 
audience were critical and appreciative. At the first 
concert on October 81 a quartet—A minor, Op. 48, by 
F. Kiel, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, 
was admirably played by Miss Richards, Messrs. 
Franke, Hollander, and Daubert; and an octet, Op. 
16, by Joachim Raff, for four violins, two violas, and 
two violoncellos, was given by Messrs. Franke, Van 
Praag, Klein, Weber, Hollander, Glover, Walter Pettit, 
and Daubert. Rubinstein’s Sonate in D, Op. 18, for 
piano and violoncello, was played by Miss Richards, 
Herr Daubert, and Herr Franke; Romanze, Op. 
2, for violin and pianoforte, by J. Joachim, and a 
Gavotte, in D, for violin and pianoforte, by J. §. 
Bach. Mdlle. Sophie Liwe sang two songs, ‘‘ Sunset,” 
and ‘ Sally in our Alley,” arranged by Beethoven, with 
accompaniment for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ; 
and two songs by Rubinstein, ‘“*‘ Kennst du das Land,” 
and ‘‘ Philinen’s Lied.”” On November 7, Beethoven's 
Quartet in F, Op. 59, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, was given, and the Sestet in B major, Op. 
18, by Brahms, for two violins, two violas, and two 
violoncellos. A Sonata, by Rheinberger, for pianoforte 
and violin, was played by Mdme. Haas and Herr 
Franke, the lady also playing a prelude and fugue by 
Mendelssohn. Mr. Barton M‘Guckin, the new tenor 
from Dublin, was the vocalist. On Nov. 14, Schubert’s 
Quintet in C, for two violins, viola, and two violon- 
cellos, and Brahms’s Quintet in F minor, Op. 84, for 
pianoforte, two violins, violas, and violoncello, were the 
chief instrumental pieces. ‘ Deutsche Reigen,” by F. 
Kiel, for pianoforte and violin, was played by Messrs. 
Oscar Beringer and Franke; and a violoncello solo by Mr. 
Daubert. Fraulein Auguste Redeker sang a ‘“‘ Wald- 
lied" by Seidel, a ‘‘ Friilingslied ” by Lassen, and two 
songs, ‘‘ An die blau Himmels decke,” and ‘‘ Wiegenlied,” 
by C. Villiers Stanford. The fourth and last concert took 
place on Noy. 21, Mr. Walter Bache being the pianist, 
and playing a Prelude and Fugue by Bach, and in the 
Quartet in C minor, Op. 60, of Johannes Brahms, with 
Messrs. Franke, Hollander, and Daubert. Herr Wilhelmj 
played a violin solo, the Chaconne of Bach. The other 
items were Schumann's Quartet in A for two violins, 
viola, and ‘cello, played by Messrs. Franke, Van Praag, 
Hollander, and Daubert; the same gentleman, assisted 
by Messrs. Klein, Weber, Glover, and Walter Pettit, 
executing an Octet by Svendsen. The concert formed 
a worthy climax to the series, than which it is difficult 
to conceive anything of the kind more enjoyable. We 
are glad to see that Herr Franke announces another 
series in January next. 

Mr. Sydney Smith gave the first of two Pianoforte 
Recitals on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 8, in Willis’s 
Large Room, which was crowded with an attentive and 
critical audience. ‘The first piece in the program was 
the serenade and allegro giojoso, by Mendelssohn, Op. 
48 (arranged for two pianos), which was capitally in- 
terpreted by Mr. Sydney Smith aided by his pupil, Miss 
Wilson ; the merits of the work and its performzuce 
were both recognised by the audience. The aria, ‘Non 
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mi dir” from ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” was sung by Miss Ade) 
Vernon, a pupil, we believe, of Mdme. Sainton Dolby, 
with good effect. The same lady also sang subsequently 
Sullivan’s ‘ Looking forward,” and with Mr. Maybrick, 
Mozart’s duet, ‘“‘La dove prende.” Two pianoforg 
solos—Beethoven’s Six Variations on an Original Air 
Op. 84, and the Prelude and Fugue in C sharp majo 
by Bach, were then given by Mr. Sydney Smith ip 
excellent style, Bach’s work in particular serving ty 
display the certainty and delicacy of his touch. Th 
sacred song by M. Gounod, ‘‘ There is a green hill fy 
away,” by Mr. Maybrick, seemed more incongruoy 
than usual, with its childish sentiments so gruffly inte. 
preted. The audience, however, applauded. Thre 
solos by Mr. Sydney Smith, a Rhapsodie, a Bolero, ani 
a Fantasia on ‘ Mosé in Egitto” proved the great talent 
of the player both as composer and executant. Th 
same remark will also apply to three other composition 
by the same author—* La Carita ” (Rossini’s Melody), 
‘* Le Bivouac,” and ‘“ Airs Ecossais ”—all of which ay 
sure to command popularity. Mr. Smith also played 
a Serenade by Schubert and Liszt, and the Polonais, 
Op. 22, by Chopin. After the Ballad, ‘‘ Nancy Le’ 
(Stephen Adams), sung by Mr. Maybrick, a Duo Co 
certante for two pianos, on the March from Weber; 
‘* Preciosa,” by Mendelssohn and Moscheles, played )y 
Mr. Sydney Smith and Miss Wilson, brought the recitd 
to a conclusion. The vocal music was accompaniel 
by Sir Julius Benedict and Herr Meyer Lutz. Th 
applause throughout the concert was frequent ani 
energetic, and there was a great contrast to the genenl 
apathy which commonly pervades a morning audience 
The next recital will take place in the same rooma 
December 6. 

On Nov. 21 a Matinée was given by permission d 
the Marchioness of Downshire, in Belgrave Square, « 
behalf of Signor Federici, who has just recovered from 
a long and serious illness. The concert, which wa 
under the patronage of H.R.H. the Princess Louis, 
was well attended, as might have been expected from 
the well-known talent of the artists, and the exertion 
of Mdme. Puzzi and the leaders of the musical worl 
who interested themselves in the cause. The follow 
artists gave their services—Mdme. Bertini, Miss Angel 
Malle. Corani, Mdlle. José Sherrington, Mr. Bernar 
Lane, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. R. Drummond, Signor Bone i 
Signor Mattei, and Mr. John Thomas. Mr. W 
Ganz and Mr. H. Parker conducted. Between t 
parts Sig. Federici, in a few feeling words, thanlii 
the audience and the performers for their attendant 
and sympathy, apologising on the score of weakness f 
not himself singing. 

A successful Concert was given in aid of the funds! 
the Kilburn Gate Working Man’s Club, at the Schoo 
room, St. Angustine’s, Kilburn Park, on Wednestii 
Nov. 15. There was a very long program, consistit 
of popular ballads, glees, part-songs, readings, vidi 
and pianoforte solos, &c., &c. 

Mdlle. Anna Mehlig gave a Pianoforte Recital at 
James’s Hall on Frilay afternoon, Nov. 24. 
program, as will be seen, was excellent and varied; 
execution of the music was simply perfect. ! 
wretched weather no doubt tended somewhat to ¥ 
the audience, and caused no little discomfort to t 
who braved it. The Jast, however, found ample ree? 
pense in the efforts of the accomplished pianiste, wi" 
bright and telling touch, and marvellously sympat! 
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style riveted their attention from first to last. The 
following was Mdlle. Mehlig’s selection :—Prelude and 
Fugue, in C minor, Back; Fifteen Variations and 
Fugue, in E flat, Op. 35, Beethoven ; Fantasie, Op. 
18, Haydn; Gavotte, Roeder; Impromptu, in E flat, 
Schubert; Toccata, in C major, Schumann; Trois 
Etudes, in A flat, F minor, and B major, Chopin ; 
Nocturne, in E flat, Field; Gnomentanz, in E flat, 
Seeling ; the concluding piece being Liszt’s Fantasie 
on * Don Giovanni.” 

Under the title of ‘‘ The North Kensington Musical 
Evenings for Gentlemen,” (Secretary and Manager, 
Mr. Henry Hart), a series of very enjoyable concerts 
has been commenced at Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill, 
on certain Saturday evenings from Nov. 11 to Feb. 24, 
1877. Smoking is permitted, except at the last concert, 
which is a ladies’ night. The programs include some 
capital part-music, sung by the London Vocal Union, 
with solos on the violin (Mr. H. C. Enthoven), violon- 
cello (Mr. Walter Pettit), zither (Herr Curt Schulz), 
pianoforte (Mr. J. B. Jeffreys), &c., &c. The conductor 
is Mr. Fred. Walker. Two of these concerts have been 
given on Novy. 11 and 25, with the most satisfactory 
results. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


On Nov. 8 another ‘‘ Wagner Concert” was given, 
and a selection from ‘‘ Die Walkure”’ for the first time 
in England. The selection included the prelude to the 
second act, the scena in which Siegmund discovers the 
magic sword, ‘‘ Nothung ;” Briinnhilde’s scena, ‘‘ Fort 
denn ;’ Siegmund’s ‘‘ Love Song,” and portions of the 
“ Walkiiren Ritt.”” They have been arranged by Herr 
Stasny, and were capitally played by the band, under 
the direction of Signor Arditi. The overture to ‘ Tann- 
hauser,” with which the Wagner selection commenced, 
and the Huldigungs Marsch, with which it concluded, 
were admirably played. Herr Wilhelmj gave in 
masterly style a violin paraphrase of Walter's song in 
“ Der Meistersinger.”” Herr Rudolph Niemann played 
Liszt's transcription of the spinning-wheel chorus from 
“ Der Flicgende Hollinder ;” and songs were given by 
Mdlles. Arnim and Léwe. The performance was re- 
peated on Nov. 15. 

The season terminated on Nov. 18 with a miscel- 
laneous program, which included Sig. Arditi’s selection 
from Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhauser,” his own “ Belles Vien- 
noises " waltz, and ‘‘ Morceau a la Gavotte,” selections 
from “ L’ Africaine” and ‘‘ Le Prophete,” the overture to 
Ambroise Thomas’s “‘ Mignon,” and other pieces. Sig. 
Tito Mattei made his first appearance here this season, 
and performed his fantasia on themes from “J Puri- 
tani,” which obtaiued adouble encore. Vocal music 
was contributed by Mdlles. J. Sherrington and Helene 
Arnim, and Sig. de Bassini and Medica. A Balfe 
night was given on Nov. 17, the selection consisting of 
extracts from some of his popular operas, several being 
trom his posthumous work ‘ Z'he Talisman.” 

Nov. 20 was allotted (as a supplementary night) to an 
xtra concert given for the benefit of Messrs. A. and 8. 

atti. The attendance was large and the program 
Bod. The first part, devoted to Wagner, included 
selections from ‘“ Tannhaiiser,” “ Der Meistersinger,” 
Die Walkure,” and “ Gétterdammerung,” well executed 
by the band, assisted by Mdlles. Liwe and Arnim as 
vocalists, Herr Wilhelmj as solo violinist, and Mr. H. 





Reynolds as solo cornet. The second part included 
Dr. Arne’s ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” sung by Mdme. 
Rose Hersee and encored; Sig. Tito Mattei’s piano- 
forte transcription of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen” and his 
“Grand Valse,” both played by the composer and 
encored; ‘he Page’s Song,” by Signor Arditi, sung 
by Miss Sherrington; ‘ Consolation,” sung by Miss 
Cora Stuart; ‘Il Segreto,” sung by Miss Helene 
Arnim; Mr. Wilford Morgan’s song, ‘My heart is 
thine for ever,” sung by the composer, and various 
orchestral pieces, concluding with the National Anthem, 
in which the band were reinforced by that of the 
Coldstreams. Signor Arditi conducted with his in- 
variable care and ability, although occasionally his 
patience must have been severely taxed by the un- 
mannerly behaviour of a small portion of the audience. 
For many years past the closing night of the Promenade 
Concert season appears to have been chosen as an 
occasion for senseless rioting, and now the comfort 
of the audience, of whom a large majority were anxious 
to enjoy the music provided for them, was destroyed by 
the proceedings of groups of young men, who had 
apparently come for no other purpose than to indulge 
in shouting, fighting, and other kinds of disturbance ; 
and it was found necessary to send for a strong body of 
police, who took into custody a number of the ring- 
leaders—chiefly of the shopman class, with an admix- 
ture of that class which enjoys the distinction of being 
‘known to the police.” Some of these were fined 
and frightened by the magistrate next morning. 

The Season of 1876 has been more successful than 
any preceding one: the reward of liberality and taste. 
As a rule the programs have been judiciously framed ; 
classical masterpieces and important novelties have 
been presented. Many excellent vocalists and solo in- 
strumentalists have been engaged, and the band has 
been above the average, including the principal members 
of the two Italian opera bands. Signor Arditi has 
made good use of the materials at his disposal, and 
under his skilful guidance the performances have mostly 
been of high quality, affording intellectual enjoyment 
to all music lovers, from the members of the Royal 
Family to the mechanic. 








AT HER MERCY. 
I love a maid, a beauteous maid, 
Fair as a summer day, 
Whose voice is tender, and her eyes 
A well of love display. 
And I but own myself her slave 
In happiness or pain, 
Content, whene’er I bring her joy, 
One loving smile to gain. 
And at her mercy though I be, 
I neither wish nor would be free ! 


And she is sweet as she is fair, 
Nor sways with haughty mien, 
But with a smile and gentle word 
Wins homage as a queen. 
’Tis my delight alway to prove 
My constancy the more,— 
She loves me well, though I'm her slave, 
And I my queen adore, 
And at her mercy though I be, 
I neither wish nor would be free ! 
Artuur KELSALL. 
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The Office of ‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co.,as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


Che Mrchestra. 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 
P.O. Onpsrs tn Favoun oF J.SWIFT, Post-Orrics, Hicu Hotsornn, W.C 
Orrice ror SuBscrIpTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Swirt & Co., Newron Street, Hien Horzorn, W.C. 
Acents ror tHe Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, Fuzer Sr., E.C. 





DEATH. 
On November 22nd, at her residence, 59, Welbeck Street, Cavendish 


Square, Hansan widow of the late Evwin Ransrorp, Esq., deeply lamented, 
aged 71. Friends, kindly accept this intimation. 





Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—— ee 





*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, DECEMBER, 1876. 





HANDEL IMPROVED. 


At the recent performance by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society of Handel's “ Jsrae/,” the famous duet, ‘‘ The 
Lord is a Man of War,” was not consigned to a chorus 
of basses, but sung as the composer intended it, and in 
the only way in which it can be sung properly. ‘Ihe 
form and express .n of every passage throughout the 
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duet demand the intelligent and appreciative efforts ¢ 
two equally endowed and equally qualified vocalists. 
each has not only to sing, but to listen to the othe, 
The substitution of the chorus is not a question ¢ 
altering or interfering with Handel, but a question ¢ 
right or wrong which any musician can decide. [¢ 
us hope Sir Michael Costa has settled the. practic, 
We believe the Sacred Harmonic Society introduca 
the custom of singing the “ Disdainful of danger” ip 
“ Judas Maccabeus” as ® chorus for men’s voices, ip. 
stead of as a trio. We have seen a copy also markej, 
“Trio ; repeat in chorus.” Supposing that both they 
were innovations, the sin begins and ends there ; ther 
is nothing in the construction of the trio which forbii 
its being sung full, and obviously great effect is gained, 
The question of adding additional accompaniments ty 
Handel's score, although we should have thought th: 
principle effectually settled by what Mozart did for th 
‘* Messiah,” is still agitated at almost every performany 
of one of Handel’s oratorios. The literal execution ¢ 
an oratorio, as in the time of George III., would 
very interesting archaically, but would not satisfy is 
any way a modern audience : it would be unsatisfacton 
both in the instruments employed, and in the use mat 
of them. The most plausible objection to the moden 
additions, is the noise and undue prominence given ti 
certain instruments. But even here, if we set th 
noise and number of the modern brass against th 
modern string force, and compare this with Handel 
orchestra, we believe that his brass was more assertiv 
when it was used than that of our modern orchestra, 
The fact is that the only men whe have it in ther 
power to furnish additional accompaniments for grea 
public oratorio performances, are bound to have certait 
qualifications for their task. As a rule, moreover, thi 
task is not performed in a perfunctory or slovenl 
manner, but is the result of reverent thought ; a study 
of the effect produced by the composer; of what lt 
would have done with modern means; and of the bes 
mode of realizing or enhancing his conception. 

It was remarked by one of our most eminent practic 
musicians of Wagner’s orchestra at Bayreuth, that it 
sunk position entirely remedied the offensive prominent 
of the brass mstruments ; that their power and body d 
tone had the full effect, without the “ blare” ail 
rasping effect which is a standing subject of complaitl 
in our English orchestras. In these the endeavoll 
seems to make the brass both seen and heard; to malt 
the most of it in every way.* Is it impossible to moiif 
the arrangement so as to disarm the “ captious” of! 
grievance always ready to hand? However this mij 
be, there is no doubt that we show the greatest reverent 
to our great composers in performing their works wil 
all the additional means afforded by modern inventios 
and modern executive skill. 





* This practice seems to be imitated by organ builders, 
make their 7'ula mirabilis almost as sensible to sight 9 
hearing. 
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THE “DISPATCH” LIBEL CASE. 


The case of Naylor versus Francis, which is to be 
reopened ona motion for a rule for a new trial, has little 
interest now for any but lawyers, as a mere technical 
point is in dispute. The proverbial uncertainty of the 
law may be again illustrated, and whether the defendant 
has to pay a little more or less for his ill-luck, is a 
matter which will be legally settled, according to rule 
and precedent, and we trust that ultimately all parties 
will be satisfied with what the law allots them. 

The action was brought because the Dispatch mistook 
the substitute for the principal. How this came about 
js curious, but does not touch the merit of the case. 
The criticism of the printer and of the lady friend is 
not impugned. Supposing that Miss Blanche Cole had 
sung in propria persona, and the Dispatch critic had also 
been present in the flesh, and had subsequently put 
forth to the world that the lady did not sing well in the 
oratorio, would that have been libellous? On this 
point we are left in the dark. If the same critic had 
put forth that the lady had sung it better than it had 
ever been sung before, would this have been a libel on 
previous singers of the same music? And would they 
each and all have had cause of action ? 

Some time ago a newspaper had to pay damages 
through the neglect of a careless compositor, who in- 
serted the name of a firm dissolving partnership under 
the head of ‘‘ Bankruptcy.” In this case the news- 
paper was punished for a blunder ; and it seems that if 
the Dispatch is ultimately punished at all it will be for 
the same offence. Musical critics must be as well 
acquainted with the personnel as with the materiel of 
their art; they must be as careful in discriminating 
between prime and secunde donne—between principals 
and deputies—as in not confounding a flute with a 
contrafagotto. 

A beggar soliciting for alms was told to work for his 
living: he retorted that he wanted money and not 
advice. It would be well, perhaps, in some localities, 
if pains were taken to impress the gentlemen of the 
fourth estate, that what is wanted from them is pane- 
gyric, not criticism. Any one can find fault, but it is 
only the professional critic who can administer praise, 
at once gracefully, authoritatively, and justly. 








NOTES. 


We understand that Mr. Charles Lunn will lecture in the spring, 
by invitation, at the Langham Hall on the different aspects of 
voice training, in the adult and in the child. A free discussion 
will be permitted after the lecture. 


The appearance of thirteen elephants in a Lord Mayor's pro- 
cession is an event that, so far as record tells us, has not occurred 
before. It is worth putting on record for the benefit of future 
Lord Mayors what these elephants were. The two largest, Delhi 
(female) and Ajax (male), are both from Nepaul. Delhi, now 
twenty-two years old, has been eighteen years in England, and 





Ajax, twelve years old, has been here five years. There are a male 
and female, both from Burmah, both ten years old, who arrived in 
England three years ago. Another is from Central India, ten 
years old, and has been here only two years. Six small ones are 
from Ceylon, their ages being respectively two, three, six, seven, 
seven, eight, and two are from Assam. They are all at present 
under the care of Mr. C. H. Harrington, but are the property of 
Mr. George Sanger. The elephants drew aside from the procession 
at the Temple, and stood in line while the Mayor's carriage passed, 
and it was intended that they should “ trumpet ” a salute, but an 
order was given for them to abstain, as it was feared the horses 
might be frightened. It is contemplated to grace the next proces- 
sion with a rhinoceros or two, two or three hippopotami, and 
some salamanders, hippogriffs, and wyverns. The ethereal and 
aquatic elements are also to be represented, if possible by a roc 
and a sea-serpent. 


Two individuals—one, a Jew, to be tried for murder, the other 
sentenced to six weeks hard labour for an assault, have complained 
through their legal representatives of being persecuted and 
annoyed by persons sending them bundles of tracts; and they are 
to Le protected by the law from such an infliction. We may there- 
fore expect an increase of crimes of violence; for many persons 
who are annoyed by being pelted with tracts will seek immunity 
in assaulting or slaying their distributors. The “ solitary cell,” it 
seems, is the only place where these denunciatory documents are 
to be forbidden. 


The Directors of the Pavilion and Winter Gardens, Southport, 
have reduced the number of their orchestra, and still further re- 
ductions are contemplated. It is also stated that the concerts are 
to be rendered more attractive by introducing something of the 
Music Hall element: so that musical art seems to be faring badly 
at Southport. At Buxton, on the other hand, where the music 
given has always been the very best possible, it is hoped to in- 
crease the band numerically, so that Mr. Julian Adams will be 
able to do more than ever in encouraging musical progress. This: 
gentleman for many years conducted the music at Harrogate, and 
left that place for Buxton when the Harrogate folks adopted a 
similar line to that now taken at Southport. The change at 
Harrogate produced no good result in any way, beyond furnishing 
a most efficient conductor for Buxton. The whole matter is being 
well ventilated at Southport, and we trust that the Directors of the 
Gardens there will learn wisdom from the experience of others, 
and adopt the tactics proved to be the most advantageous both in 
an artistic and pecuniary sense. 


‘‘The poor player,’’ according to a contemporary, seems to be 
having what our American cousins would call ‘‘a coarse time of 
it.” It was only a few days ago that we read that the actor who 
was taking the part of Hawkshaw, the detective, in ‘‘ The Ticket- 
of-Leave Man,” was arrested on leaving the stage of a theatre in 
the North of England, and consigned to durance vile in York 
Castle. This state of affairs is not confined to England. On the 
16th ult., while Miss Kellogg was performing the part of Lucia 
di Lammermoor at Philadelphia, the chief of the chorus served 
her with a writ. It appears that the chorus could not obtain their 
pay, and took this curious means of recovering it. On the 4th 
inst., while a rehearsal was going on at the theatre at Rheims, it 
was intimated to the “ leading lady” that a gentleman desired 


/ to speak to her, and on her granting him an audience, she was 


informed that her presence was required at the Hotel de Ville to 
answer a charge of breach of contract with the manager of a 
theatre at Lyons. But the most terrible news comes from Cali- 
fornia. The alarm of fire at the Chinese theatre at San Francisco 
cost several lives, and the actors, with the usual Oriental disregard 
of life, continued the play as if nothing had happened. At Sacra- 
mento, in the same State, the floor of the theatre gave way, and 
seven persons were killed and upwards of a hundred injured. 
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How short a step it is from the tinsel and glitter of the stage to 
the sad realities of life ! 


Much has been written on the benign influence of music. The 
most recent instance is related in the following paragraph, which 
has ‘“‘ gone the round of the papers:”’ 

‘* With the view of accommodating the visitors to the Sacred 
Harmonie Society's concert at Exeter Hall this evening, the con- 
tractors have hastened the work of the wood paving in that part 
of the Strand nearest the hall, so that carriages may approach 
without hindrance.” 

Some of the Exeter Hall’ folks have {been trying:to fit in a joke 
about ‘‘ a passage for the wood,” but hitherto without success. 


We copy from a contemporary the following paragraph which 
throws a light on the happy state of things in Westminster Abbey, 
where there is a ‘* permanent deputy organist’ who makes sugges~ 


tions, and a precentor, ‘* Mr. Flood Jones,”’ who accepts every one 
of them, ‘if at all feasible.” 


‘Our anticipation as to the position of musical matters at 
Westminster Abbey, as far as the relations of the precentor to 
the organist are concerned, proves to be fully borne out by the 
facts of the case. Dr. Bridge writes to Figaro this week to say 
that Mr. Flood Jones is ‘ most anxious to forward matters ;’ and 
he adds, ‘I can honestly say that he accepts every suggestion I 
now make, if it be at all feasible.’ This letter sets the question at 
rest in a satisfactory manner.” 


Figaro’s feelings in printing\Dr. Bridge’s letter may be imagined : 
the dull services at the Abbey are certainly now in a fair way of 
being enlivened. One of the greatest changes introduced by the 
present Dean is the recognition by the officials of his church of 
‘the papers.” Having obtained this recognition,twe,hope Figaro 
will keep them up to the mark. 


In Professor Sir Herbert Oakeley’s address at the annual meeting 
of the Edinburgh University Musical Society, a short notice of 


which appears in another part of our paper, he thus spoke of the 
advantages of cultivating part-music:—‘ Our chief aim is to 
create, foster, and educate a taste amongst students for choral 
music—or music sung with or without instrumental accompani- 
ment in three or four parts, or in ‘ harmony,’ by a chorus, which 
in the absence of more voices may also be sung as a solo, trio, or 
quartet of tenors or basses, though, unless the three or four 
singers are very finished, a chorus is more effective, as more soci- 
able, and as often hiding a multitude of musical sins. This kind 
of part music for men’s voices, which is most prevalent in Germany, 
has not in this country received sufficient attention. I am not al- 
luding, be it understood, to music which may be both learnt and sung 
by persons merely possessing good ears, and what is called musical 
‘ feeling ’—like, for instance, national music, which is generally 
most highly developed in countries where there may exist indeed 
a natural aptitude for and susceptibility to music, but in which 
countries the art having only to a limited extent been studied and 
cultivated, the people, who must have music in some form, have— 
like the birds whose ‘ liquidas voces,” Lucretius tells us, were 
the germ of all music—the people have broken forth into national 
song, or inartificial, untaught melody, which to some extent takes 
its colour and its character}from the language, and more so from 
the instruments, which are most heard by the people. Such 
national music has been highly developed in Tyrol, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Spain, and, coming nearer jhome, in Scotland, Ireland, 
and in Wales. Without undervaluing such music in its proper 
place and sphere, I need hardly say that it scarcely comes under 
the province of musical education and culture, without which it 
has existed, and has thriven for ages in which musical culture was 
unknown. But to sing in vocal harmony requires education and 
study, to which there is no royal road, and which is not uttained 
by the mere possession of good ears and good voices, or an 
appreciation of melody and rhythm. And besides the educational 
reasons for leading you to the study of part music, we have in view 
the collateral object of infusing into student life here more of the 





—————. 


element of conviviality, or, to use the word which is less likely ty 
be misunderstood, sociability, which is so marked a feature jy 
college life in some other countries, and is so mainly through the 
instrumentality of music. Students’ part-songs are best and mos 
prevalent in Germany and Austria, in which countries, wherever 
their youth congregate, there are, as a matter of course, ‘ Liedertafel' 
clubs, Mannerchér verein, &c., for the special practice of this 
essentially ‘ Biirschen’ form of vocal music.” 








A RUN OF SIX HUNDRED NIGHTS. 


The longest of long runs—the performance of Mr, 
Byron's “ Our Boys,” for the six hundredth night—wa; 
celebrated at the Vaudeville Theatre, on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 18. Messrs. James and Thorne wer 
visited on the occasion by a most enthusiastic audience, 
who thronged every part of the theatre. It would lk 
curious to ascertain the greatest number of representa. 
tions of “ Our Boys” witnessed by any individu 
present in the front of the house ; still more curious to 
measure the desire of such an one for further enjoyment 
of the same repast in the future. To the management 
and the actors the event could only afford unmixei 
satisfaction ; and it seems odd that the opportunity 
was taken of administering a rebuff to certain critics, 
who did not anticipate for “‘ Our Boys” either so long 
or so merry a life. “ Davus sum, non Cédipus,” seems 
an adequate reply to the taunt conveyed in the parody 
of Tennyson's lyrics on the Balaklava charge. The 
circulation of such a document among the audience 
shows a new phase in theatrical management; and for 
that reason the verses may merit preservation. 


Keep the league! keep the league, 
Keep our league onward! 
We twain have “‘ run” a piece 
Nights now Six Hundred. 
Though but a light brigade, 
Not such ‘ great guns ” ’tis said, 
Yet we a play have played 
Nights full Six Hundred ! 


‘* Here’s your piece,” Byron said, 
“ Take it, friends, undismayed.” 
So we did, for we knew 

Seldom he’s blundered ! 
Ours not to talk, but buy. 
Ours but to act, (or try !) 
How fared the Comedy? 

Into two years we've run, 

Nights now Six Hundred. 


Prophets to right of us, 

Prophets to left of us, 

Prophets in front of us, 
Volleyed and thundered 

Wiseacre shot and shell. 

‘* May, for a time, do well !” 

Ne’er, in their jaws (so right !) 

Ne’er in their mouths that night 
Boded Six Hundred. 


‘* Flashy ! a thing of air! 
‘Flashy ! but very fair !” 
So said these wonders there, 
Stage-wise alarmists ! while 
All who of fun ’d heard, 
Crnshed in the groaning pit. 
Fought thro’, fought bit by bit! 
Coster and Nobleman 
Laughed at the same old hit, 
Laughed at, and wondered, 
Thought of that night, but not 
Dreamed of Six Hundred! 
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Dresses wore spite of us, 
Scenes waved each night of us, 
Stitches made light of us, 
Severed and sundered ; 
Summers on ‘*‘ houses” tell, 
‘“« Business,” tho’, never fell, 
Everything turned out well, 
So, we are playing still, 
Playing each night with will, 
All that is left of us 
After Six Hundred! 
. When shall this fortune fade ; 
No increased charge we’ve made 
(Herein we blundered !) 
Thanks to all, true as steel ! 
Thanks to the Public, we'll 
Double Six Hundred. 


The above stanzas bear the signature of Mr. Robert 
Reece. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On Nov. 24 the Sacred Harmonic Society commenced 
the season of 1876-7, with Handel's oratorio, ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt.” This oratorio well displays the choral re- 
sources of the society which for forty years has oc- 
cupied Exeter Hall. The chorus did full justice to the 
work. There was the usual encore for the “ Hailstone 
Chorus.” In the chorus, ‘‘ He rebuked the Red Sea,” 
the transition from forte to pianissimo in the passage 
“And it was dried up,” was well executed, and told 
with wonderful effect. ‘The horse and his rider”’ 
also went well, and on the whole, a better performance 
of “ Israel in Egypt,” so far as the choruses are con- 
cerned, could hardly be conceived. The principal 
artists were Mdmes. Nouver, Horne, and Julia Elton; 
Messrs. Lloyd, Hilton, and Lewis Thomas. The first- 
named lady sang “Thou didst blow,” very well, but 
hardly threw sufficient energy into the words “ Sing ye 
to the Lord.” Miss Helen Horne sang neatly in the 
duet ‘ The Lord is my strength,” and Miss Julia Elton 
obtained recognition for her conscientious execution of 
the airs “ Their land brought forth frogs ” and‘ Thou 
shalt bring them in.” The duet, ‘“ The Lord is a man 
of war,” was sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas and Mr. 
Hilton, who obtained an encore. The chief success of 
the evening was made by Mr. Lloyd in “The enemy 
said:” it was enthusiastically encored. Sir Michael 
Costa conducted in his most admirable manner. Men- 
delssohn’s ** St. Paul” is announced for Dec. 15th. 





THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


As now conducted it would be difficult to indicate 
any place of recreation in London with a more varied, 
interesting, or instructive series of objects and amuse- 
ments. On Nov. 20 the program of arrangements 
embraced an instrumental concert, readings by the 
versatile actress, Mrs. Stirling, and finally a vocal and 
Instrumental concert, in which the grand ‘“ Stabat 
Mater” of Rossini was the prominent feature. Ever 
one was pleased by the manner in which both vocalists 
and band rendered this impressive work. Especial 
mention is due to Miss José Sherrington, a young lady 
destined to take a very prominent position on the 
English lyric stage. “The South London Choral 
Association, conducted by Mr. Venables, formed the 
chorus, and the delight of the audience with what they 

ad heard was unmistakeable. 





MR. CARL ROSA'S COMPANY. 


On Nov. 4 Mr. Carl Rosa introduced Miss Giulia 
Warwick, a youthful soprano, in the part of Arline in 
Balfe’s ‘* Bohemian Girl.” The débutante looked well 
and sang artistically ; her acting is marked by ease and 

race. 

7 The production of the late Mr. Thomas Oliphant’s 
English adaptation of ‘‘ Fidelio” adds another to the 
fairly-earned successes of Mr. Carl Kosa. Mr. Oliphant 
was a musician and an adept at uniting words to music: 
in other respects his work may stand favourable com- 
parison with many other things of the kind. To hear 
‘«« Fidelio”’ with spoken dialogue, in place of accom- 
panied recitatives, for which Beethoven was not answer- 
able, is always agreeable. Beethoven is most welcome 
when left to himself. ‘ Fidelio” does not belong to 
the category of ‘“‘ grand opera,” so denominated ; it is 
a pure story of human devotion, made up of a few 
incidents, and the music simply gives intensity of 
expression to the situations leading, step by step, to the 
dénouement. What Mr. Kosa has achieved for Mozart 
and Cherubini he has now achieved for Beethoven. As 
far as his orchestra and chorus are concerned, the 
realization of Beethoven’s meaning is for the most part 
beyond reproach. Very seldom do we hear the chorus 
of Prisoners more generally well sung, with intonation 
better sustained, or a stricter adherence to the proper 
time and accentuation. At the first representation of 
the opera some merriment was caused through the 
motley garb worn by certain of the prisoners, a defect 
remedied at the second by the substitution of a uniform 
prison dress. Considering the numerical force of the 
orchestra (quite strong enough, by the way, for the 
house), a more admirable performance of the overture 
usually styled ‘ Leonora No. 8,” could hardly be 
imagined. The distribution of the chief characters in 
** Fidelio” is good. In Malle. Ostava Torriani we find an 
artist intelligent, earnest, and painstaking, with much 
dramatic sensibility. Mdlle. Torriani had already, by 
her impersonation of Senta, in the “ Flying Dutchman” 
given a good idea of her powers; but the devotion of 
Leonora soars far above the mystic sentiment of 
Wagner's heroine; and her success in the two is a 
strong proof of her versatility. Miss Julia Gaylord, as 
Marcellina, acts the character naturally, giving point to 
the air in which the gaoler’s daughter expresses her 
love for the supposed Fidelio. She does equal justice 
to her share of the concerted music. The Jacquino of 
Mr. Charles Lyall is quite satisfactory. With a quaint 
individuality of his own, Mr. Lyall boasts the qualities 
of a trained vocalist, and no music comes amiss to him. 
Mr. Ludwig, as Pizarro, accomplishes his task with 
genuine earnestness, and in his duet Pizarro has an 
able coadjutor in Mr. Ainsley Cook, whose Rocco, under- 
neath a rough exterior, reveals a tender-heartedness 
which gives a poetic interest to the character. Mr. 
Packard, too; possesses a voice fitted to impart due 
effect to the part of Klorestan, and sings the recitative 
and air in the dungeon scene extremely well. No 
performance as a whole has conferred more honour 
upon Mr. Rosa and his company than that of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘“‘ Fidelio.” 

The new opera “ Pauline” (composed expressly for 
this company) was produced on Wednesday evening, 
Noy. 22. The libretto is based on the well-known play, 
«“ The Lady of Lyons,” the text prepared by Mr. Henry 
Hersee. His preface to the libretto, which we quote, 
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gives some interesting particulars of the origin of the 
drama, and explains the modifications and changes 
made in its adaptation. 


‘* Forty years back, the story of ‘ Perullo, the Bellows-mender,’ 
on which ‘ Pauline’ is mainly founded, appeared in Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal, and suggested to Bulwer the plot of his play 
‘The Lady of Lyons.’ The story, in which is narrated the 
humiliation of a haughty beauty entrapped by a peasant whom 
she believes to be a man of rank and fortune, was not entirely 
original. In ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules’ of Moliére, produced in 
1659, La Grange and Du Croisy dress their valets, Mascarille and 
Jodelet, in fine clothes ; and the servants are favourably received 
as the Marquis Mascarille and the Vicomte Jodelet by two con- 
ceited girls who had treated the masters with scorn. The plot of 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s comedy, ‘ The False Count,’ produced at the 
Dorset Garden Theatre in 1682, is almost identical with that of 
‘The Lady of Lyons.’ The old French drama ‘ Le Mariage de 
Rosalba’ is also similar in plot to the later English play. The 
play of ‘ Perourou, the Bellows-mender,’ written by Moncrieff, and 
produced at Sadler's Wells Theatre in 1842, is built on the same 
story; and the leading dramatic idea has been employed in the 
pretty little Italian opera, ‘ Jl Finto Nobile,’ and in other works. 
In no instance, however, has the subject been so successfully 
treated as in ‘7'he Lady of Lyons,’ which, since its production at 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1838, has enjoyed unbroken popularity. 
‘The present Lord Lytton having kindly sanctioned the adaptation 
of his illustrious father’s play to operatic purposes, this valuable 
privilege has been utilised in ‘ Pauline,’ by the incorporation of 
some of the finest passages to be found in ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ 
and by the retention of the familiar names of leading personages 
in that work. ‘ Pauline,’ so far as its libretto is concerned, will 
probably be deemed most successful where it most resembles 
Bulwer's famous play. The passages which have been borrowed 
from Bulwer are distinguished by inverted commas, and form less 
than a fourth of the opera. It would have been easy to add songs 
and duets to the original play, but the result would have been a 
monstrous kind of ‘ ballad opera,’ of inordinate length, and unsuit- 
able to the musical arena for which ‘ Pauline’ was destined. 
Modern musical taste demands that a large portion of the dramatic 
action of an opera shall be musically illustrated ; and it has been 
found necessary to eliminate much of Bulwer’s drama in order to 
make room for the lyrics which, in ‘ Pauline,’ are allotted to the 
chief personages and the chorus. The task was a delicate and 
difficult one. Of the seventeen characters in the drama, nine have 
been reluctantly sacrificed, including the popular Colonel Damas. 
Act I. has been reconstructed and abridged; Acts III. and IV. 
have been compressed into one ; and Act V. has been, unavoidably, 
discarded. The exigencies of opera have necessitated not only re- 
construction but invention; and, in the absence of Damas and 
others, it has been found indispensable to write an entirely new 
last act. For the sake of stage effect, costumes of the chorus, &c., 
the earlier part of the last century has been chosen as the time at 
which the action of the opera is supposed to take place. The 
writer of this libretto is fully aware of the disadvantages under 
which he hag laboured, in attempting the adaptation, to operatic 
purposes, of a story which has been adorned by the genius of 
Bulwer; and is conscious that his efforts would probably prove 
futile, were it not for the advantages resulting from the present 
Lord Lytton's kindness in sanctioning the use which has been 
made of his father's celebrated play. He is also aware that the 
lyrical portions of the libretto present few, if any, pretensions to 
poetical merit, and that fervent admirers of ‘The Lady of Lyons’ 
may be unwilling to excuse the large introduction of fresh matter, 
which has been unavoidable in this compression of a five-act play 

a8, 


into a four-act opera, with a limited dramatis persona. He 
however, done his best.” 

Mr. F. H. Cowen, the composer of ‘ Pauline,” is 
known as the author of several works of importance, 
including two symphonies, a cantata entitled ‘“‘ The 
Rose Maiden.” a festival overture (for Norwich), and a 
dramatic cantata ‘“‘ The Corsair,”’ first performed at 
the last Birmingham Festival. ‘‘ Pauline” is pre- 
ceded by an orchestral introduction, which anticipates 
some of the airs in the opera. The first scene includes 
several bright and animated choral passages for 
villagers rejoicing at the success of Claude Melnotte as 
winner of the prize at the shooting match. Then 
comes a song for Claude, “ The stars that coronet the 





night,"’ expressing his love for Pauline ; this was finely / 


es, 


sung by Mr. Santley. The duet, ‘‘ The love of a tendy 
mother ’’—for Claude and the Widow Melnotte—j 
another effective piece, as is the trio, ‘‘ Before a month 
has passed away "—for Claude, Beauseant, and Glayy 
—which closes the first act, and in which Claude j 
promised his revenge on Pauline for his rejectioy, 
The second act opens with a graceful chorus, “ Hoy 
bright are the blossoms,” followed by a very pretty 
sestet for the principal characters. Another song fy 
Claude, ‘‘ Inez was beautiful,’ is very melodious. In, 
love duet for Claude and Pauline, Miss Gaylord pn. 
duced a marked impression, Mr. Santley’s part bein 
given with admirable expression. A quaint song fe 
Glavis, ‘‘ That Love was born blind all the poets & 
clare,” was well sung by Mr. J. W. Turner, and @. 
cored. A wedding chorus and march, a bridal chorus, 
and a farewell chorus, bring the second act to an effe. 
tiveclose. The third act opens with a song, ‘From his 
mother’s nest,” for the Widow Melnotte, admirab) 
sung by Miss Josephine Yorke, and encored. A dug 
‘‘ Now, lady, hear me”’—for Claude and Pauline, wy 
well sung, as well as another duet for Pauline ani 
Beauseant, in which his advances and her scorn ar 
well expressed. The close of the third act is the mot 
dramatic situation in the opera. In this scene Mis 
Gaylord sang admirably, and her acting was of a vey 
high order. The last act is short, the chief featuy 
being an air, ‘“‘ Bright dreams,” for Pauline, who (r 
leased by Claude from her contract) is about to becom 
the unwilling bride of the wealthy Beauseant. Thi 
air was sung with much pathos by Miss Gaylord. 4 
bridal chorus follows, succeeded by a finale of r 
joicing at the return of Claude, now a general in th 
French army and wealthy, to reclaim his bride. b 
addition to the artists we have named, Mr. F. i 
Celli looked the part of Beauseant, and sang his musi 
well; M. and Mdme. Deschapelles received satit 
factory impersonation from Mr. and Mrs. Aynsle 
Cook ; and the small part of Gasper was well filled 
Mr. Arthur Howell. ‘ Pauline,” the first stage wotl 
of a young composer, is worthy of commendation. | 
displays command of vocal melody, knowledge ¢ 
dramatic effect, and skill in orchestral writing. 

The opera has been mounted with great care, i 
costumes are rich, and the scenery excellent ; of t 
latter we may specially mention the scene of 
Deschapelles’ gardens, in which is introduced a b 
and ‘‘ Pas de Fleurs,” by Miss Josephine Warren # 
the corps de ballet. The band and chorus we 
generally satisfactory. The principal performers 
the composer were called forward ; and Mr. Carl he 
was also summoned to receive the enthusiastic © 
gratulations of the audience. The theatre was crow! 
to excess. 





DRAMA. 


At the Criterion a version of ‘‘ La Boule,” now 
the first time translated into English, reproduces 
peculiar phases of the relations between husband 
wife, which now form a favourite theme with ® 


dramatist. Plays upon this subject are almost cer! 
to obtain a measure of success. ‘‘ Hot Water” hast 
merit of being thcroughly laughable. It aq ; 
steps by which a husband and wife pass from bicker 
to an attempt at separation, and it shows hows 
matters may become cause of serious quarrel. 4 
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hot-water bottle which all but led to a complete es- 
trangement on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Pattleton, the 
hero and heroine of the comedy, may be taken as a fair 
type of the kind of object which is-sufficient to form in 
married life a focus of discontent. A domestic Mephis- 
topheles, in the shape of a valet, resenting the change 
in his habits produced by the intrusion of a wife, 
seeks to bring about a quarrel. What there is of 
plot is absurd and impossible, but the piece is 
brisk and entertaining. Mr. John Clarke, Mr. Righton, 
Mr. Wyndham, Miss Josephs, and Miss Bromley 
keep the audience in incessant laughter. If, however, 
as Sheridan said he feared, ‘ people go to a theatre 
to be amused,” it is scarcely matter of surprise they 
wish a little curtailment. ‘ Hot Water’ may rival the 
success of the ‘* Great Divorce Case.” 

At the Olympic the dramatic version of ‘‘ No Thorough- 
are,” first produced at the Adelphi about nine years 
ago, has been revived by Mr. Neville, with mounting 
and scenery as good as those at first assigned it. The 
views in London are thoroughly artistic, and the Pass 
in Switzerland most striking. The cast, too, is satis- 
factory. Mr. Neville’s style is well suited to the part 
of George Vendale, and Mr. W. J. Hill gives an unctuous 
interpretation of Joey Ladle. Miss Carlisle acts with 
her known brightness and pathos ; and Miss Brennan 
gives striking individuality to Sally Goldstraw. Re- 
urning to the stage after an absence extending over 
many years, Mr. Arthur Stirling presents a grim por- 
rait of the Swiss Obenreizer, the villain of the story. 
Other characters are adequately sustained by Mr. 

lockton and Mr. Fisher. The success of the revival 
s assured. 

Mr. Buckstone has reappeared at the Haymarket 
Theatre in his original part of Cousin Joe in his own 
omedy of “A Rough Diamond.” Of this character he 
rives a broadly comic interpretation, which is nightly 
eceived with roars of laughter. The amusing little 
piece forms an agreeable prelude to Mr. Gilbert's 
omedy of ‘* Dan’l Druce, Blacksmith.” 

The revival of the ‘‘ Shaughraun” at the Adelphi on 

ov. 18 calls for no particular remark. It is not the 
best of those Irish melodramas with which Mr. Bouci- 
ault’s name, both as author and actor, has been long 
favourably associated, but it pleased, and will please 
gain, the audiences at this house. The company has 
een strengthened by the addition of Miss Rose Coghlan, 
nd Mr. Shiel Barry resumes his old character of Harvey 
Duff’, the disguised police agent ; but the absence of Mr. 
nd Mrs. Boucicault from a piece of this class must 
lways be felt, however good the substitutes. A 
ew piece by Mr. Lewis, “ Give a dog a bad name,” 
yas brought out on the same evening. The “dog” 
ppears in the person of one Tom Balfour (Mr. Emery), 

n idle vaurien, the sort of person who is generally 
ipposed to be ‘* nobody’s enemy but his own,” but 
yho, like most of that class, has for enemies all his 
wn family, and for friends a large majority of the rest 
f his acquaintances. Returning home unexpectedly 

ter a ten years’ absence, he is greeted with more than 
oolness by such of his family as are still living, and 
ho fondly believed him to be dead; but by various 

ts of goodwill he turns the coolness into affection, 
kes away the reproach of his bad name, and is received 

5 & respectable member of society. The acts by which 
8 accomplishes this happy end are not remarkable 
ther for novelty or ingenuity. He first induces some 





factory hands who are “ on strike,”’ and bent on mischief 
to his cousin, George Balfour (Mr. J. G,. Shore), to 
‘listen to reason ;’’ next he saves his cousin's wife 
(Miss Coghlan) from some disagreeable consequences 
which seem likely to arise from her imprudently 
listening to the addresses of a certain Captain Chamleigh 
(Mr. Terriss), who has locked the door of the lady's 
room in order to plead his cause without interruption ; 
and finally he recovers a sum of money which one of 
his most disaffected cousins, Clarissa (Miss C. Nott), 
has entrusted for investment to a certain Mr. Goldsworthy 
(Mr. Brittain Wright), a specious rogue, who turns out 
to be a gaming-house cheat whom Tom, at the risk of 
his own life, had saved in America from the well-merited 
punishment of ‘lynching.”” This ‘ new domestic 
drama ” contains little that is original, and the style ef 
acting will be known from the names of the performers 
given above. 

On Noy. 20 a play new to this country, ‘“‘ The Vir- 
ginian,” was brought out at the St. James’s Theatre. 
It has enjoyed a large share of popular favour in America, 
and it might have been supposed that the characters 
would have had some peculiar relation to American 
manners both in thought and action. Beyond the fact 
that the two principal characters are supposed to have 
been fighting against the Armies of the North, and that 
some of the characters use the vernacular with the 
drawl typical of the American, there is nothing in “ The 
Virginian” to specially commend itself to American 
sympathy. The scene opens in an inn belonging to 
Cromwell Calvert, father of Richard Calvert, who, 
though married but three weeks, has joined the Armies 
of the South, leaving his bride in his father’s care. We 
are informed of this partly by the father, partly by 
Ananias Gingle, a lawyer’s clerk, an’ partly by a pretty 
servant girl, Miss Jenkins. Vandyke Vernon —the Virgi- 
nian—comes to the inn, and informs the party that he 
is fresh from the field of Fairfax fight, in which, how- 
ever, Richard Calvert’s regiment was not engaged. He 
is not speaking the truth, and this fact is soon made 
evident to Kate Calvert and the rest of the party, by 
the arrival of a wounded soldier, John Pennington, who 
has fought by Richard's side, and comes to bring to his 
family the news of his death. Four years elapse, and 
Kate is married to Vernon. A child has been born to 
them; and everything prospers with them. In the 
height of their prosperity, however, and on Vernon's 
birthday, Richard unfortunately returns. He was 
merely taken prisoner, and has now returned to claim 
his bride. Vernon at once acknowledges the claim, 
but, not without some show of reason, denies the 
husband’s right to the child. Mother and child are 
accordingly separated, but it is arranged they shall see 
each other at certain times. Richard, however, who 
proves to be a most unpleasant person, of a violent 
temper, brutal manners, much given to intoxicating 
liquors, is inclined to suspect that these visits are made 
more to the father than the child, and a violent scene 
ensues, interrupted by the sudden arrival of father and 
child. Eventually the complication is happily solved by 
the death of the husband, and the legal reunion of the 
lovers. The story has two other little episodes of 
amatory interest—the one between Mr. Gingle and 
Miss Jenkins, the other between Loo Manning, Kate's 
sister, and Charlie Knox. The play was well received, 
but we hardly think it will obtain much hold in this 
country. If it does, a larger share of credit than usual 
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will be due to the actors. Mrs. John Wood is the soul 
of vivacity, and her love scenes as an American girl 
betrothed to a coy lover were admirable in drollery and 
animal spirits. She received good support from Mr. 
Benbrook as her timid suitor. Other comic parts were 
well played by Mr. Honey and Miss Telbin. As the 
heroine, Miss Lydia Foote evinced her strong and well- 
known powers of pathos. Her two husbands were 
respectively played by Mr. 8. Piercy, an actor from 
America, and Mr Markby. 

Mdme. Chaumont commenced a fifteen nights’ 
engagement at the Opéra Comique on Nov. 18, the 
piece being ‘‘ Madame uttend Monsieur.” The lady acts 
and sings as charmingly as ever. 

A performance for the widow and child of Mr. W. 
H. Liston, late lessee and manager of the Olympic 
Theatre, took place at Drury Lane Theatre on Thursday 
afternoon, Noy. 23. The program included a great 
variety of entertainments, nearly all the leading per- 
formers now in London taking part. Mrs. Stirling, 
who is nowadays but rarely seen upon the stage, told 
the audience ‘‘ The Story of a Stroller.” 

At the Court Theatre a new comedy by Mr. Coghlan 
has been playing during November, entitled The 
Brothers. The following is an outline of the plot :— 
The Brothers had, unknown to each other, fallen in 
love with the same lady. After mortgaging the 
property inherited from his mother, Fred Meredith, 
under the assumed name of Seymour, has striven to 
take advantage of his talent for painting. His youth 
and good looks have won the regard of Kate Hunger- 
ford, who has been betrothed to Sir Francis Meredith. 
After several love meetings have taken place in Fred 
Meredith’s studio, and a portrait of the lady painted, 
accident reveals to her that the artist is the brother of 
her future husband. She at once puts an end to the 
flirtation, and refuses to see her would-be lover again. 
He next meets her in the house of Sir Francis, and is 
presented to her as a stranger. He keeps the lady’s 
secret, but it is betrayed by Captain Davenport, an old 
lover of Kate, who hopes by keeping other lovers out of 
the way to secure the prize for himself. A contest be- 
tween the brothers is now commenced, the elder showing 
that he is a gentleman, the younger proclaiming himself 
both coward and sneak. In the end virtue triumphs, 
and the baronet, whose noble bearing has won the heart 
of his affianced wife, gains the victory. The acting of 
this play is excellent. Miss Ellen Terry played the 
heroine, Mr. Hare the elder brother, Mr. Conway F'red 
Meredith, and Mr. Anson Captain Davenport. Other 
characters are played by Miss Hollingshead, and 
Messrs. C. Kelly, Cathcart, and Deane. On Dec. 2 
** Brothers’ will be withdrawn for ‘* New Men and Old 
Acres. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The new musical duologue, “ A Puff of Smoke,” by 


“ Angelina,” is likely to have a run. ‘The piece is 
founded on the idea that a husband, Mr. Montagu, 
grows jealous because there is a decided odour of to- 
bacco smoke in his wife’s boudoir, the fact being that 
for some reason not clearly explained she has lighted 
and taken a few whiffs of a cigarette. The music is very 
pleasing. ‘ Matched and Mated,” with Mrs. Reed and 
all her little company, follows the duologue, and the 


es, 
a 


entertainments conclude with Mr. Corney Grain’s skete), 
** Our Table d’ Hote,” wherein the singer’s keen obsery. 
tion and appreciation of the ludicrous side of thi 
found ample scope. Especially good is the song of; 
tenor, who sings French songs with the decided English 
accent. ‘ 








THE BYRON MEMORIAL. 


The following correspondence has been publish 
respecting the proposed Byron Memorial :— 


Sir,—It is proposed to collect the various cop. 
temporary portraits and busts of Byron now in existeng 
for the purpose of exhibition at the South Kensingtm 
Museum in the room so kindly lent by the authoritig 
to the Byron Memorial Committee. To make this 
collection as perfect as possible I venture to solicit th 
powerful aid of your journal, and to request the insertin 
of these few lines in your columns. 

The Earl of Malmesbury, Lady Dorchester (thy 
daughter of Byron’s intimate friend), Mr. Webb, ¢ 
Newstead Abbey ; Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Stree; 
and others have kindly promised to lend the portraits 
busts, and articles once the property of the poet, ani 
therefore of deep interest to his admirers, that are no 
in their possession. 

I earnestly hope, Sir, that these generous offers my 
lead to an exhibition calculated to touch the heart 
the public, and evoke a response which hitherto all ow 
efforts have failed in eliciting. The utmost exertion 
of the Committee have only succeeded in raising a litt 
over £3000, a sum insufficient to tempt moden 
sculptors to rouse themselves and produce a work reall 
worthy of the poet and of the nation, — 

The competition will re-commence in May, and! 
would fain hope that we may then be able to announe 
a larger subscription list, and to exhibit even mor 
satisfactory models.—I have, &c., Rosstyn, 

7, Grafton Street, W., Nov. 11. 


Srr,—Permit me, through your columns, to sugge 
to the Byron Memorial Committee that, having declin 
the efforts of living artists to embody the features @ 
Lord Byron, recourse should be had to the conten: 
porary statue of the poet by Thorwaldsen—if 1 
memory serves me right—in the library of Trini 
College, Cambridge. leer 

Why not have that statue copied in bronze ' 
marble, and thus ensure for the metropolis a fine worké 
art as well asa faithful likeness of Byron ?—Yours, 

Trentham, Nov. 12. Ronatp Gowsk 





oo 


“THE SHAUGHRAUN.” 


BOUCICAULT UV. CHATTERTON. 


In the High Court of Justice, (Chancery Divisi 
before Vice-Chancellor Sir Richard Malins,) an act 
was brought by Mr. Boucicault for an injunction to 
strain Mr. Chatterton from representing at the Adelp 
Theatre or elsewhere, without the previous consent 
the plaintiff, a drama called the * Shaughraun, 
copyright in which belonged to the plaintiff, and for 
injunction to restrain the defendant from in any¥ 





| infringing the plaintiff's copyright. The follo 
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judgment of the Vice-Chancellor contains as much of 
the facts of the case as will be of interest to our readers : 


Sir R. Malins said this was a motion by Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
the well-known dramatic author, against Mr. Chatterton, also 
well-known as the lessee of Drury Lane and the Adelphi Theatres, 
to restrain Mr. Chatterton from representing, or causing or per- 
mitting to be represented, at the Adelphi Theatre or elsewhere, 
without the previous consent of Mr. Boucicault, a drama, or 
dramatic work, called the ‘* Shaughraun,” and from infringing Mr. 
Boucicault’s copyright in that work. The piece was first acted in 
America in the latter end of the year 1874, the principal actor in 
it being Mr. Boucicault himself. The piece had, as it seemed, a 
very successful career, and on Mr. Boucicault’s return to this 
country he made an arrangement with Mr. Chatterton, who was 
then the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, for the performance of the 
piece there. It was accordingly brought out there on the 11th of 
September, 1875, and played there till the 18th of December in 
that year. It then, however, appeared to have become inconvenient 
to continue the representation of the play at Drury Lane, and the 
performance was carried on at the Adelphi till the twenty-second 
of January last. Since that time Mr. Boucicault had gone back to 
America, where, in all probability, he was now acting in this very 
piece. The piece had been advertised for Saturday next at the 
Adelphi, and this motion was intended to stop the performance of 
it there, or, indeed, so long as it might afford any attraction for 
the public. His Lordship was extremely sorry, looking at all 
the circumstances of the case, to be obliged to decide it against 
Mr. Boucicault. He said that because, so far as he had con- 
sidered the merits of the case, he thought they were greatly in Mr. 
Boucicault’s favour, and he felt bound to express that opinion. 
Mr. Boucicault was the proprietor of the copyright in the play, 
and Mr. Chatterton, so regarding him, very properly, and to his 
honour, asked his permission to perform it again. Mr. Chatter- 
ton and his advisers, no doubt, knew what the law was. That 
request of his implied that he was willing to pay whatever might 
be considered proper for the permission to act the play. Mr. 
Boucicault objected to the renewed performance of it, unless he 
himself took the principal character. The piece was a favourite 
one, and it was but natural that so eminent an author, 
and the author of the drama, should wish to take the leading 
part in it, and might reasonably object to having his usual place 
filled by some one else. At all events, Mr. Boucicault did object 
to comply with Mr. Chatterton’s request. That gentleman, who 
till then had all the while been content to ask for a license from 
Mr. Boucicault, finding the permission denied to him, took the 
law into his own hands and, in defiance of good advice, proceeded 
to go on with the performance of the play. All that his Lordship, 
however, now had to decide was the question of law which had 
been raised on the motion. Nothing could therefore be more clear 
than that an author of a drama who first published it abroad was 
thereby deprived of protection in respect of it. But then came the 
question, What was publication abroad? What, indeed, was 
publication? If the drama had been printed and published, there 
could be no doubt about it. But would a dramatic piece, if only 
acted abroad, be thereby “ published” abroad? His Lordship 
thought that if an author of a dramatic work kept that work en- 
tirely to himself, neither intending to publish it nor, in fact, doing 
80, but still allowed it to be “ publicly represented,” that then he 
would have made a “ publication ” of the work. But his Lordship 
Was not bound to go into any further consideration of that 
question, because the decision of Lord Hatherley, when Vice- 
Chancellor, in the case of “ Boucicault v. Delafield "—the same 
Plaintiff as in the present case—had decided the very point now in 
dispute, The bill in that case was filed by Mr. Boucicault to restrain 
Mr. Delafield from representing a dramatic piece composed by the 
plaintiff, called the * Colleen Bawn,” which, it was alleged, the de- 
fendant had produced in derogation of the plaintiff's rights. The 
defence was twofold: In the first place, it was said there was no 
such representation. The Vice-Chancellor held that the repre- 








sentations were a distinct piracy on the plaintiff's composition: 
The other defence was this: The plaintiff had caused the same 
piece to be represented at New York, prior to any representation 
in this country, which was precisely this case, and the question 
was, whether the plaintiff was not by force of the International 
Copyright Act denuded of the right (if any) which he might other- 
wise have had? Lord Hatherley decided against the plaintiff, and 
held that he was absolutely deprived of all remedy ; and he based 
that decision on the ground that the first representation of the 
piece by the plaintiff abroad was a publication of it. That de- 
cision was binding on his Lordship, and he not only did not in 
the least desire to depart from it, but he entirely agreed with it. 
The motion for an injunction must therefore be refused. 

Mr. Higgins said that Mr. Chatterton’s conduct had been most 
honourable throughout the whole of the transactions. He had 
endeavoured to make terms with Mr. Boucicault, but without suc- 
cess. He must therefore ask to have the motion refused, with 
costs. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that, having regard to the fact of 
“ Boucicault v. Delafield’ having been before the public as a de- 
cided case, and never questioned further, for thirteen years, and 
to the facts that the point here raised was then settled, and that 
the same person was the plaintiff both in that case and the 
present, there really was no justification for the contention raised 
by the plaintiff. Mr. Boucicault should have endeavoured, under 
the circumstances, to make some terms with Mr. Chatterton. He 
had not done so, and the motion must be refused, with costs. 





ACTION FOR LIBEL BY MDME. BLANCHE COLE 
AGAINST THE “WEEKLY DISPATCH.” 


NAYLOR V. FRANCIS AND CO. 

The following action was tried at the sittings in Middlesex of 
the Common Pleas Division, on Nov. 14 and 15, with a special 
jury. Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. Wills were for the plaintiffs; 
Mr. Day Q.C., and Mr. Crispe for the defendants. 

This was an action brought on behalf of Mdme. Blanche Cole, 
the singer, and her husband, Mr. Naylor, against the printer and 
publisher of the Weekly Dispatch, for an alleged libel contained in 
a criticism of the performance of the “ Creation,” at Exeter Hall, 
on March 31. The words complained of appeared in the Weekly 
Dispatch of April 2, and having mentioned the names of Mdme. 
Blanche Cole and some others as performing the solos in the 
oratorio, went on as follows: 

‘‘It must be confessed that the first-named artist is unfit for 

oratorio, and we therefore trust she will not further endanger her 
reputation by intruding on a domain in which she has no legiti- 
mate position. In other respects the performance calls for no 
particular remarks.” 
It appeared that on the evening in question Mdme. Cole did not 
sing at all, in consequence of indisposition, and her place wa 
taken at short notice by another young lady. Mr. Frost, the 
musical critic of the newspaper, was not present, but based his 
criticism on what Mr. Francis, the printer of the paper, and a 
gentleman much in the habit of attending at oratorios, told him. 
Mr. Francis did not know Mdme. Blanche Cole by sight, and 
assumed the young lady who took her place to be herself. The 
defendants admitted the alleged libel and the circumstances 
stated, but relied on a defence under Lord Campbell's Act— 
namely, that on April 9, being the next issue of the paper after 
the criticism, and before action brought, they inserted the follow- 
ing among the musical notices in their paper : 

‘* We hasten to correct an inaccuracy in our comments upon the 
Sacred Harmonic concert in last week’s issue. Mdme. Blanche 
Cole’s place was taken at short notice by another vocalist, so that 
no shortcomings are attributable to that lady, and faults may be 
readily pardoned in her representative under the circumstances.” 
They afterwards requested the plaintiffs to prepare themselves as 
form of apology and submit it to the editor for insertion, which was 
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declined ; and after action brought, on April 80, the defendants 
inserted the following in their paper : 

‘In our issue of the 9th of April we corrected an error which 

had appeared in our issue of the 2nd of the same month, to the 
effect that Mdme. Blanche Cole had sung ineffectively in a recent 
performance of the ‘* Creation,” by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
when, in fact, her place had been taken, at short notice, by another 
artist. We have reason to believe that Mdme. Cole is not satisfied 
with the amende thus made. We have on other occasions had 
reason to criticise favourably Mdme. Cole’s performances, and 
willingly take this opportunity of expreasing our regret that this 
mistake occurred.” 
In addition, the defendants paid the sum of £10 into court. Mr. 
Naylor, the husband of Mdme. Cole, was called, and said he had 
heard of the unfavourable criticism from a good many friends; and 
Mr. August Manns, the director of the Crystal Palace Concerts, Mr. 
Santley, the well-known singer, and Mr. George Perren, professor 
of music, testified to Mdme. Cole’s high qualities as a singer. It 
appeared that this would have been her first appearance in an 
oratorio in London, though she had sung in them in the Provinces. 
Bills had been printed and distributed in Exeter Hall informing 
the public of Mdme. Cole’s absence, but Mr. Francis did not see 
them. 

Mr. Frost, the musical critic of the Weekly Dispatch, was called, 
and said that, being himself unable to attend the oratorio, he gave 
his tickets, one to Mr. Francis, and one to his sister-in-law, Miss 
Altrecht. He saw Mr. Francis after the performance and based 
his criticism partly on his report and partly on that of his sister- 
in-law, whom he saw later in the evening, aud who corroborated 
Mr. Francis’s account of the performance. He assumed that 
Mdme. Cole had sung, neither Mr. Francis nor Miss Altrecht having 
been aware ef her absence, nor, though in different parts of the 
hall, having seen any handbills. 

Mr. Day urged that this was an action brought merely for the 
sake of publicity, and that the defendants had made all possible 
amends for an unfortunate mistake. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry, for the plaintiffs, commented on the libel, 
which he said the defendants had not answered, and asked the 
jury to find a verdict for the plaintiffs, that would undo the 
mischievous effect of the libel, with such damages as they might 
think the justice of the case required. 

Mr. Justice Grove told the jury that a libel was a statement 
which was calculated to bring the plaintiffs into hatred, contempt, 
or ridicule, or which would disparage them in their profession ; 
and what was complained of here seemed to come within this 
definition. He saw nothing to show that the person who wrote the 
libel was actuated by any bad motive, and it probably was simply 
a mistake. Every person who acted in any public capacity was 
liable to be criticised, whether singers, or actors, or not; and it 
would be a great misfortune if such performances should not be 
criticised. And further, if all criticisms were but eulogy, criticism 
would be useless, as everybody would soon get tired of a surfeit 
of honey. What ought to be written was a fair review and criticism 
upon what took place. It was the duty of the jury, taking all the 
circumstances of the case into consideration, to say whether they 
thought the defendant had brought themselves within the pro- 
visions of Lord Campbell’s Act ; and also whether they had brought 
a sufficient sum into court. If not, then they would say to what 
amount the plaintiffs were entitled. 

The jury retired from court, and were absent for an hour and 
forty minutes. When they returned they gave a verdict for the 
defendants. 

His lordship gave judgment in accordance with the verdict. 


On Nov. 21 Justices Grove and Denman, in the Common Pleas 
Division, heard an application for a new trial in the above action. 
Mr. Serjeant Parry, in applying for a rule, stated that the defend- 
ants pleaded Lord Campbell's Act, and paid into court £10 10s., 
and that the present motion was founded upon the contention that 
his lordship had misdirected the jury in reference to the construc- 
tion to be placed upon Lord Campbell’s Act and also that the 
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verdict was against the weight of evidence. After some discussion 
Mr. Justice Grove said that there would be a rule upon the poig 
that he ought to have told the jury that the “ earliest oppo, 
tunity” meant literally earliest opportunity; and, to enable ty 
Court to do full justice, there would also be a rule upon the poig; 
that the verdict was against the evidence, though it must 
clearly understood that he himself was not dissatisfied with ty 
verdict. 





NEW MUSIC. 


[AsHpown & Parry. } 


Short Pieces for the Organ. Edited by W. Spank, Mus. Dy, 
(Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds), No. 2. 

We have not seen the first number of this series, but we cw 
speak in high terms of the one before us. It contains five piece, 
each occupying two pages: three of them by Bach, Handel, api 
Spohr, respectively; the other two composed for the work ly 
Prevost and Hemingway. In all cases the capabilities of the ix. 
strument have been specially and successfully studied, and th 
work will be found most useful both to the student and the pn 
fessor. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 


** Beloved again.” Song. Written by Mrs. Henry Wurtcom, 
Music by Opoarpo Barri. 

Avowedly a sequel to the ‘‘ Once Again” of Dr. A. S. Sulliva, 
to whom it is dedicated, this song will please on its own merits 
It has a very telling melody, and the words are well suited fy 
music. The key is E flat, common-time, the compass C to4 
thirteen notes. 


“Long ago!” Ballad. Words by James Mortimer. 
F, Harton. 

Mr. Hatton has travelled out of the beaten track in setting thi 
ballad, and has combined telling melody with descriptive musi, 
the sentiment of the words being well interpreted. It opens in) 
minor and ends in the major mode, 3-4 time; the voice rangiy 
from C to F, eleven notes. 


‘* Saved from the Storm.” Song. Written by Frep. E. Wearaen 
Music by Opoarpo Barri. 

Mr. Weatherly has taken his inspiration from Mr. Hullabit 
“Storm,”—Latin and all—but there is little of the dramatit 
power so conspicuous in the original. The song is well set by Mt 
Barri, and will probably become popular. It has one advantag 
over its prototype—it is much shorter. Key C, common-tim 
compass B to E, eleven notes. 


Music by6. 


“The Vision at Sea.” Descriptive Song. Written ‘by Fas 
Weatuerty. The Music composed by JoszrH L. Roxcxst. 
A great success, we believe, has been made in this song by 
Signor Foli, for whom it was specially written. To give it due efled 
considerable dramatic and declamatory power is required in th 
singer who attempts it, and a good accompanist should be # 
the pianoforte. The key is C, minor and major alternatiy 
common-time, the compass B flat to E natural, eleven notes. 


[CuarpEuyt & Co.] 
“ The Lily of Killarney.” Fantasia. From Sir Julius Benedidl! 
“Opera. By W. Kune. 

The more popular airs in this favourite opera have been lil 
under contribution by Mr. Kuhe for the foundation of his fantass 
In the manner in which these are united and contrasted al 
embellished, Mr. Kuhe has followed his well-known bent, and wi 
quite his usual success. 

“4 Puff of Smoke.” Musical Dualogue. Written by Cmanusi! 
Rowe. Music by ANGELINA. 
There is not much novelty in the design of thiscommon matti 
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nial quarrel, which is so successful when interpreted at St. 
George’s Hall by Mr. Corney Grain and Miss Fanny Holland. 
The ‘‘ words ” however, serve their purpose, and the lady com- 
poser was better kigown by her nom de plume some years ago than 
now. She produced many successful songs, and a march by her 
was performed at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. There 
is an introduction (arranged both as pianoforte solo and duet) and 
seven numbers. Some of the duets are clever and dramatic. Of 
the songs we may name the first—a waltz movement (soprano) 
«Tis all very well,” ‘‘ Tears,” for a baritone voice; and ‘ Ah! 
what visions,” for soprano; the last a very graceful melody with 
ingenious and elegant accompaniment. These songs will, we 
think, become favourites in different localities from St. George’s 
Hall. May we suggest that ‘ Angelina’? may again come before 
the public in some more ambitious work than “A Puff of 
Smoke ”? 


The Jackdaw of Rheims. AComic Cantata. The Music composed 
by GrorGE Fox. 

Everybody knows and has heen moved to mirth by the In- 
goldsby legend which Mr. Fox has chosen to illustrate musically, 
and it would almost seem that the force of fun could no further 
go, and that little could be added in the way of vis comica. On 
the whole the music is very happy, and while there is no straining 
after effect, a good result has beenachieved. The cantata consists 
of an instrumental introduction, and twelve numbers, air, quartet, 
and chorus alternating. We must not omit a short dead march. 
The airs are very telling—occasionally one is struck with the 
ludicrous and the pathetic; occasionally we have a very 
Naughable touch, as in the introduction of the hornpipe after the 
Yardinal’s curse. ‘* The Jackdaw ” will be a good Christmas piece 
or small societies or fur the family circle. 


The hundred and twelfth number of Chappell’s ‘“ Musical 
Magazine ” is a ‘‘ Christmas number,’ and contains ten pieces of 
dance music by D’Albert, Straus, Waldteufel, &c. The collection 
lis as good as it is cheap. 


[Lamporn Cock. } 


Songs of Social Life.” Written by Dr. Crort. 
Dinner.” Music by XXX. 

Dr. Croft sings of a social joy, and improves the occasion for 
he benefit of his fellow creatures. The air suits the words, and the 
pong may perhaps inaugurate a popular series. Key D, common- 
ime, compass C to E, ten notes. 


No. 1. “After 


The Rudiments of Music and Class-singing Combined. 
ANDER CaMPBELL Row.anb. 

There is no attempt at originality in this new book, but the 
nuthor has no doubt found it useful himself, and what he has 
put forth may save other teachers some time and trouble. The 
yocal exercises are written for treble voices, aad are intended 
hiefly for the use of schools. 


By Aurx- 


‘ The Sailor’s Dream.” 
by T. G. B. Hauxey. 
A Sailor’s Dream of home, roughly interrupted by the boat- 
wain’s whistle, and a call to the realities of seafaring life. It is 
haracteristically set, and makes an effective bass song. The key 
8 E, common-time, the compass thirteen notes, G to E. 


By G. W. 


Song. Words by J.P. Doveras. Music 


Austrian Melody. Transcribed for the Pianoforte. 
Hammonp. 


The transcriber has not in this case overwhelmed the melody 
vith the number and weight of his embellishments. All is in 


pood taste, and the pretty air is well brought out in the brief treat- 
nent it receives, 


Se tu volessi donarmi il tuo Cor. 
Vena. 


A simple yet characteristic little air in 3-4 time, for the due 


Arietta Montanina. Epoarpo 





effect of which everything depends on the taste and manner of the 
singer. The key is F, the compass F to G. 


‘* Humptie Dumptie.” 
MACIRONE. 


Choral Four-part song. Music by C. A. 


** And shall Trelawney die?” 
A. Macirone. 


Old Cornish Rhyme. Music by C. 

Both the above are compositions of great merit, and worthy the 
attention of all choralists. They are quite beyond the ordinary 
part-song—a mere accompanied tune—and show good, vigorous 
and manly writing. They are written for the usual quartet. 


The Mermaid’s Invitation. Trio for Ladies’ voices. Composed by 
Ripiey Prentice. 

A pretty little trio, with a solo for the first voiee. There is no 

lack of melody, and this has the advantage of tasteful and appro- 
priate accompaniment. 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 


“Love Never Dies.’ Song. Written by SrerpHan H, Garry. 
The Music composed by A. Scorr Garry. 

A bright and manly song, united to melodious and appropriate 
music. It is just the composition likely to take the popular ear, 
and to be a favourite with all who can sing and all who hear it. 
The changes of measure and key tell with good effect. Key G, 
compass, B to E, eleven notes. 


Mélodie Bohémienne Variée. 
LEMOINE. 


Pour le Piano. Par Frepenric 


A pretty and facile arrangement of a well-known air. 
fingered throughout. 


It is 


Hespania. Fantasia on Spanish Airs. 
J. Pripwam. 
The old air ‘‘Isabel’’ and the ‘‘Cachuca” are the groundwork 


on which Mr. Pridham has built his fantasia. It is pretty and 
easy. 


For the Pianoforte. By 


Capriccio. In E Minor. 


ANDRE. 


Allegro. (J. Kinnpercer.] Josep 
A capital student's piece, crisp and piquant. 


fingered throughout. 


It is carefully 


{ Howarp & Co. } 
The 


Goodwin Sands. Sony. 


Music by Frep. Scarsprook. 


Words by Vivian Graname. 


A telling song for a good baritone, in C major and minor, 
illustrating maritime disaster, and cheery and effectual succour by 
means of the life-boat. The melody is striking and goes well with 
the words: altogether the song makes a good bid for popularity. 
Album of Dance Music. 

A striking and seasonable title—of a Robin and nest in a frame 
of holly—introduces a good and cheap selection of Dance Music. 
There are seven pieces by as many composers, and they are mostly 
as easy as they are taking. 


{[Novetio, Ewrr & Co.) 
Impromptu-Caprice. Pour le Piano, 


Kine. 


Composée par Oxiver A. 


Legende. Pour le Piano. Composée par Oxiver A. Kina. 

There is considerable merit about both these pieces, and yet they 
seem more like pianoforte puzzles than pianoforte music. If a 
great composer writes intricately and: confusedly we award him 
reverence for his name, and probably pass over the peculiar 
work: in the case of Mr. King, we may wish he would study sim- 
plicity a little more. As it is we fear the Impromptu and the 
Legende will neither please those who can play them nor those 
who cannot. 
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[Stimpson & Co., Dundee. ] 


A Vision of Memory. Song. Composed by Jonn Mong SureTon 
Words by Mas. SareTon. 

A dashing song in C, common time, giving the brightest possible 
character to the verse. As composer and author were doubtless 
quite en rapport, no exception can be made to the lively view 
taken, nor to the character of the accompaniment. The voice has 
a range of twelve notes, C to G. Well rendered the song will earn 
general applause. 


[Weekes & Co.] 
Unrest. Impromptu for the Pianoforte. By H. C. TremsatH 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
Sketch in E. For the Pianoforte. By the same. 
Andante. For the Pianoforte. By the same. 

There is considerable ingenuity and clearness displayed in 
“Unrest.” The title is fully borne out by the melodial phrases 
and their treatment, as well as by the frequency and the manner 
of the author’s modulations. In such a piece an occusional 
eccentricity is no blemish, and Mr. Trembath may be credited 
with having succeeded in attaining his object. 


An Andante Cantabile in E, 2-4 time, begins and ends the sketch, 
an episodical movement in A minor, 6-8, Allegro agitato, serving 
for relief and contrast. It is an interesting piece. 

The third piece is an excerpt froma sonata in D minor. It con- 
sists of a pleasing motivo in B flat, simply treated, and with little 
to distinguish it from ahundred similar movements. It is possibly 
more telling when heard as part of the complete work. 








PROVINCIAL. 


The annual general meeting of the members of the Edinburgh 
University Musical Society was recently held in the music class- 
room. ‘There was a large attendance of students. Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, president of the society, occupied the chair. In opening 
the proceedings the chairman mentioned that the society had now 
existed nearly ten years, and in the report which, as president, he 
laid before it at the annual general neetings he had always been 
able to report progress. He thought, therefore, that, without 
seeming to boast, and being not unmindful of many imperfections, 
the members of this society might’ look upon this regular and 
systematic progress as a subject of congratulation. The last con- 
cert was acknowledged to be the best which had yet been given by 
the society, and it might now be said that the students’ concert 
had taken its place as one of the most esteemed given in Edin- 
burgh during the year. The steady increase in the number of 
members during the past five years pointed, he trusted, to in- 
creasing popularity of the svciety both among students and the 
public. In 1872 there were 64 members ; in 1873, 117; in 1874, 
204; in 1875, 209; and last winter, 227. Mr. Small submitted 
his report as treasurer, from which it appeared that there was the 
largest balance which the society had ever possessed. Principal 
Sir Alexander Grant, in moving the adoption of the reports, stated 
that among all the associations connected with the University of 
Edinburgh, none was more important as a subsidiary branch of 
education than the Musical Society. He alluded to the honour 
which had been conferred on music in Scotland this year by Her 
Majesty in bestowing upon Sir Herbert Oakeley that title which 
they must all hope he would live long to adorn. Professor Kelland 
submitted a list of office-bearers proposed for the ensuing year, 
including his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, patron; 
Sir H. Oakeley, president; and several members of the Senatus, 
vice-presidents. Professor Calderwood seconded the motion, re- 
marking that this society was one which ought not only to succeed, 
but to succeed very largely, and that the students and professors 
of the Uuiversity increasingly acknowledged its value as the 
society advanced in numbers and in years. The meeting was 
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closed by Professor Oakeley playing on the organ the music Bung 
the inauguration of the Prince Censort Memorial. 


The second concert given under the auspices of the Bright» 
Philharmonic Society took place in the Dime Room, on Novy, 3, 
The vocalists were Mdme. Osgood, Miss Suaidie Singleton, 
Mdme. Antionette Sterling, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr, Shakespeare, \, 
Wadmore, and Sig. Foli. The services of Herr Wilhelmnj and 
Mr. Willem Coenen were also secured. Sir Julius Benedict ani 
Mr. F. Kingsbury were the conductors. The choir of the Sogj 
sang Pinsuti’s ‘Spring song,” Bishop's ‘‘O by rivers, by whow 
falls ;” Sullivan’s ‘‘O hush thee, my babie,” and Frank Romer; 
‘*Alone on India’s burning strand,” and won well deseryej 
applause. Mdme. Osgood sang Blumenthal’s “ Love, the pilgrim? 
and “ My dearest heart "a new song composed expressly for he 
by Arthur Sullivan. Miss Saidie Singleton sang Dudley Buck; 
‘‘ When the heart is young,” and “ Auld Robin Gray,’’ with muh 
taste and expression. Mdme. Antoinette Sterling was encored iy 
‘‘ The Three Ravens,” and in response gave the old ballad * Joby 
O'Grady.” In the second part Mdme. Sterling sang Barnby; 
‘‘ When the tide comes in ;” and Gow’s * Caller Herrin.” §uij. 
van’s ‘* Once Again’? was sung by Mr. Lloyd with the result of 
encore; he sang in response ‘‘ Sweethearts” (by the same composer, 
Cooke’s ‘* Love and War,” by Mr. Lloyd and Sig. Foli, evokej 
tumultuous applause. Mr. Shakespeare sang the old song, “Th 
anchor’s weighed,” and a new song by Bucalossi, ‘‘ By the stream.” 
Sig. Foli sang three songs; Pinsuti's “ Raft,” a new one by M. 
Kingsbury, ‘‘ The gallant cavalier,” ‘I fear no foe.” Mr. Wai. 
more gave a new song—‘‘ Saved from the storm” (O. Barri) an 
Adam’s ** Nancy Lee.” Mr. Willem Coenen played Mendelssohn 
Fantasia, Op. 16, and Liszt’s Etude de Paganini, and on an encon 
Rubinstein’s Etude in C. Herr Wilhel nj delighted the audieny 
with Ernst’s fantasia ‘‘ Otello,” and his own ‘“ Paraphrase sur uy 
Romance par Chopin.” His reception was most enthusiastir 
The third concert will take place on Dec. 9, with Mendelssohn’ 
“St. Paul.” 


A grand instrumental concert on November 4, appropriately 
closed the fifth season of Mr. Julian Adams’ connection with th 
Pavilion and the Gardens at Buxton. The band was augmented 
for the occasion, and the principal pieces were Herold’s overturn 
to ‘* Zampa;” Moscheles’ ** Recollections of Ir: land,” for pianofort 
(Mr. Julian Adams), with orchestral accompaniments ; a gran 
selection of national European airs; Donizetti's overture to the 
** Daughter of the Regiment ;” Mr. Waltou’s violoncello solo m 
Scotch airs: a grand selection of old English airs, with solos fa 
various instruments; &c., &c. The program was admirably suited 
for a miscellaneous audience, and the performance throughoit 
gave the greatest satisfaction. Mr. Adams made his customary 
closing speech, in which be spoke of the success he had attained, 
and of his determination to sustain the high character of tle 
concerts, suggesting that the Directors should increase the number 
of the orchestra. Captain Darwin publicly thanked Mr. Adam 
on the part of the visitors and the town generally, for the grea 
pleasure he had given them during the past season, and spolt 
most warmly of the perfect manner in which Mr. Adams and bis 
excellent band had fultilled their duties. 


The High Sheriff of Wilts (Mr. W. H. Poynder) has givens 
donation of £500 towards the completion of the restoration of thi 
Cathedral. The works already done have cost £52,063 9s. 44, 
exclusive of the reredos, the organ, and the choir screen, thet 
being special gifts. Sir Gilbert Scott’s further plans are estimate 
to cost £8771, viz., the restoration of the nave, £5940; th 
restoration of the north porch, £1031; the pavement of the nav, 
£1000; and architect's commission and clerk of the works, £80. 
Including the above and other donations, and a munificent gift 
of £3000 from the Dean of Salisbury, about half the require 
amount has already been promised. 


The Liverpool Albion says:—* Mr. Gladstone, on the oceasit 
of his visit on Friday night to the Theatre Royal, stated to the 
boxkeeper that it was just fifty years since he last paid it a visi 
Mr. W. H. Pennington, formerly one of the troopers in the Ith 
Hussars, and who claims special honour as having taken part il 
the memorable charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, but wht 
has now adopted thé stage as his profession, has during the las 
fortnight been fulfilling an engagement at the Theatre Royil 
Years ago Mr. Pennington’s talent was brought under Mr. Gilat 
stone’s notice, who gave him kindly encouragement and suppot 
in the avocation upon which he had entered ; and when it 
intimated that Mr. Pennington was to take his benefit at tht 
Theatre Royal, he at once generously intimated his willingness # 
give his patronage and his attendance on the occasion. This {a¢ 
having become pretty generally known, the theatre was crow 
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thusiastic audience. ‘* Hamlet”? was chosen by Mr. 
by a sop the play in which to show his undoubted talent, 
: Mr. Gladstone and party took the liveliest interest in the ex- 
ellent performance. At the close of the play Mr. Pennington re- 
ited ‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade,’ which was received with 
one applause. After this the right hon. gentleman left the 
Sheatre, and was greeted with enthusiastic cheers by the large 
rowd which had assembled to witness his departure.” 


The Liverpool Vocalists Union gave a concert in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on Saturday evening November 18th. They sang 
smarkably well a good selection of glees and part-songs, notably 
Webbe’s ‘‘ Discord, dire sister,’ and Adams’ ‘‘ Comrades in arms.” 
The solo vocalist was Miss Sutton, who sang 4 Should he up- 
braid” and ‘‘ Robin Adair,” (encored). The instrumentalists 
vere Mrs. Alfred Cellier (solo organ) and Horton Allison (solo 
piano). Mr. Cellier obtained an encore for his own “ Arietta and 
avotte,” and Mr. Allison, in response to the recall after his Im- 
provisation on the subjects from Gounod’s “ Faust,” (founded, as 
tated in the program, on Liszt’s transcription) played one of 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances. 


The Glasgow Burns’ Monument Committee have resolved that 
r. Ewing’s statue of the poet shall be unveiled on the 25th 
anuary next, 


The memorial stone of the Atkinson Library and Art Gallery 
as laid on Thursday, at Southport, by Mr. W. Atkinson, who 
has furnished the money necessary for its completion. The cost 
s estimated at about £7000. 


The pedestal of the Lochmaben Brace Memorial is now finished, 
nd awaits the statue. The pedestal has been furnished by a 
sommittee of Dumfriesshire gentlemen, while the fund for the 
tatue is supplied by London Scotchmen. 


The inaugural concert of the Liverpool Sacred Harmonic and 
Purcell Society was held in the hall of the College, Shaw Street, 
pn Nov. 16. The object of the society is to revive the compositions 
bf Henry Purcell. ‘lhe concert attracted a numerous and appre- 
jative audience, who gave an enthusiastic reception to the first 
performance of the society. Its conductor (Mr. W. H. Jude) 
presided at the organ, and his accompaniment was, of course, 
horoughly effective. The program, with the exception of organ 
olos to the first and second parts of the performance, consisted 
xclusively of Purcell’s anthems. These were: ‘ Rejoice in the 
ord alway,” ‘‘ They that go down to the sea in ships,” ‘ Be 
merciful unto me, O God,” *‘ O sing unto the Lord a new song,” 
My beloved spake,” ‘*O sing unto}the Lord.” The music generally 
yas well performed, and this first concert augurs well for the 
luture of the society. 








Boox Backs.—As a companion to the list of Dickens’ titles, Mr. 
Dillon Croker sends the Atheneum the following by the late Mr. 
Forster :—‘* ‘ Doctor Kitchener’s Life of Captain Cook ;’ ‘ Adam's 

ntecedents, from the Family Papers ;’ ‘The Poetry of Doctors’ 
ommons—Procter ;’ *‘ Vestiges of the Unnatural History of Tax- 
tion ;’ ‘ Bishop Phillpott’s Wanderings in the Holy Land ;’ ‘ The 
orn Question, by John Bunyan ;’ ‘ Retreat of the len Thousand, 
y the Earl of Cardigan ;’ ‘ Savage on Civilization,’ two vols.; ‘An 
mpartial View of the Gorham and Denison Controversies, by 
Henry, Bishop of Exeter ;’ ‘ Mr. J. Horner on Poet’s Corner.’” 


Fasnion anp THE Stacr.—There has lately been a difficulty in 
Paris to decide what is to be the prevailing fashion for ladies’ ball 
esses. The question is now settled. M. Dumas has produceda 
new play ; and his first scene is the ante-chamber of a ball-room. 
he fashionable interest fairly begins with the rise of the curtain. 
he reign of delicate colours is at an end. There are to be no 
hore faint primrose tone or salmon-tinted hues, and dresses of 
here average length will be obsolete. Ladies will wear long robes 
f cardinal red, relieved by pearl white, and chatelains are to be 
espected for another year ; but, then, they must be gold or gilt, 
he yellow colour being in proper harmony with the cardinal red. 
t is also settled that a fan may be worn attached to a chain. 

at permission, indeed, involves no great novelty, and the fashion 
a8 been found at once to be so pretty and so useful that we might 
xpect to hear it condemned. But there is a novelty, and we have 
ept it for the last. The new ornament is to be an eye-glass. It 
as not yet been definitively settled whether its use is de rigueur. 
erhaps it will be sufficient it should be only worn. English girls 
ave hitherto abstained from being near-sighted. A few years ago 
was the fahion for them to to be lame ; we hope that this season 
hey will not think it necessary to be blind.—Globe. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Malle. Augusta Schou, a Danish lady, has made her début at 
the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, as the Queen of the Night in 
Mozart’s “ Flauto Magico.”’ All the critics commend the quality, 
power, and extent of the young artist’s voice. 


The Paris Théatre des Arts, or Opéra Bouffe, is again closed, 
and the director, M. Gardel-Hervé, has filed a petition in bank- 
tuptcy. 


A pantomime for children, acted by children, will be played at 
the Adelphi Theatre in the afternoon every day during the last 
week of December and the month of January. 


A series of operatic and dramatic performances of high class 
has been inaugurated at the Royal Aquarium Theatre, West- 
minster. These dramatic matinées will be continued every 
Wednesday and Saturday till Christmas, when a pantomime by 
Mr. Cave will be produced. 

The Porte-Saint Martin has revived ‘‘ Les Bohémiens de Paris,” 
which was first brought ont in 1843, when it achieved a great suc- 
cess. It is drawing crowded houses every night. 


The storehouses, workshops, and studies of zoology of the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, have been removed to a new building in 
the Rue Buffon. Plans have likewise been made for the erection 
of a large new building in front of the ‘‘ Galerie,” in order to give 
more space for the exhibition of the general collection of zoology. 


A new program of entertainments was given at the Polytechnic 
Institution on November 13, comprising an illustrated lecture on 
the war in the East, an experimental lecture by Professor Gardner 
on pyromancy, a séance introducing many of the so-called 
spiritualistic manifestations, and a new musical, optical and scenic 
entertainment, entitled ‘‘ The Invisible Prince.” 


Mr. W. Tinsley, of the firm of Tinsley Brothers, has recently 
patented a novelty in bedsteads, which may reasonably be expected 
to meet with very general favour. The bedstead is so constructed 
that the mere turning of a handle raises the head of the bed until 
the occupant is brought to a sitting posture, and that without at 
all disturbing the pillows or bedclothes. Mr. Tinsley’s invention 
is, however, remarkably simple, and involves no very serious 
addition to the cost of a bedstead. The plan is applicable either 
to wood or metal, and although its utility will no doubt be more 
particularly appreciated in the sick room, if the additional expense 
should prove as small as its inventor hopes to find it in course of 
regular manufacture, it seems probable that his idea may become 
a feature of all bedsteads of the better class in the future. Much 
of the three-volume literature published by the firm being pe- 
culisrly fitted for reading in bed, the invention displays a grateful 


solicitude on the part of the bibliopole for the comfort of his 
client s 


Joseph Gregoir, pianist and composer, recently died at Brussels. 


Amongst his works was an opera in three acts, ‘‘ Le Gondolier de 
Venise.” 


At Berlin, M. Hermann Mendel, principal editor of the Deutsche 
Musiker-Zeitung, of Berlin, and author of the yet unfinished 
‘* Musikalisches Conversations-Lexicon,” has lately died. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Williamson terminated their engagement at 
the Adelphi on November 17, after playing with uninterrupted 
success for no fewer than 185 nights. The Era states that the re- 
fusal of Mr. Williamson to represent Con, in ‘ The Shaughraun,” 
withont the consent of the author, led to the abrupt cancelling of 
the engagement. 


M. Léo Delibes’ ballet of ‘‘ Coppélia’’ has obtained an extra- 
ordinary success at Viennna. 


The successor of Félicien David at the Académie des Beaux 
Arts is M. Ernest Reyer, who was elected on Nov. 11. Out of 
thirty-two votes, he obtained at the first scrutiny sixteen, and, at 
the second, twenty. The corresponding numbers obtained by 
M. Ernest Boulanger, who stood second, were eleven and ten 
respectively. 


The American mail brings particulars of a panic in a Chinese 
theatre in San Francisco and the loss of nineteen lives, on the 
night of Oct. 30. A benefit performance was being given in the 
Royal China Theatre, Jackson Street. More than 3000 Chinamen 
and women, it was computed, were present. Only two or three 
white men attended. About twelve o'clock some matting in the 
gallery caught fire from the sparks of a cigar, and a panic ensued. 
Some twenty-five or thirty men from the lower part of the house 
reached the door first, but they were almost simultaneously over- 
whelmed by the crowd pouring down from the gallery. The doors, 
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which were six feet wide, were closed, but soon after the massive 
door fell in, crushing several persons. The staircase, too, gave 
way. 
the alarm of those within, and the terrified Chinese rushed like 
madmen to the entrance, trampling and crushing everybody in 
their way. The actors upon the stage, ignorant of the cause 
of the panic, continued their performance, and this had the 
effect of calming many of the audience who otherwise would 
have joined in the flight. The passage of the dense crowds 
through the entrance, and the shrieks of the crushed and dying, 
attracted the attention of the police, who, having obtained assist- 
ance, stopped the panic-stricken crowd by freely striking the 
Chinese on their heads with their batons, and the remainder inside, 
realizing that the danger in the theatre was at an end (the burning 
had been put out without difficulty by one man), fell back and 
checked their frantic companions. When safety was reassured, 
nineteen bodies were taken from beneath the door and the broken 
stairway, and several persons were found seriously injured. Death 
had in many instances been caused by suffocation, but several of 
the bodies bore marks of violence. The news of the panic having 
spread, a crowd of more than one thousand Chinese men and 
women lined Jackson Street, their lamentations mingling with 
the agonizing shrieks of the dying. 


A Musical Festival will be held next June, at Liége, in celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Conservatoire there, and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of La Legia, one of the oldest choral 
societies in Belgium. The King will lay the first stone of the new 
Conservatoire. Mendelssohn’s * Elijah” will be performed. 


The Menestrel announces the death of M. Edouard Batiste, one of 
the oldest Professors at the Paris Conservatoire, which took place 
on the 9th inst. He was born 1820, and for a time was a Page of 
the Chapel under Charles X. After 1830 he was sent to the 
Conservatoire, where he studied under Halevy. In 1836 he was 
nominated a professor, and held the position for forty years ; for 
twenty years he was organist of Saint-Eustache. 


The Woman’s Educational Union has lately instituted courses 
of lectures to teachers. The first lecture of a course by Mons. E. 
Andrade, on the Galin-Paris-Chevé method of teaching music, 
was given on Tuesd.y evening, Nov. 14, at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts. Mons. Andrade said that Jean Jacques Rousseau 
laid the foundation of a tonic method in 1742, by pointing out 
that the scale is identical, at whatever pitch the first note, or 
‘‘tonic,” is taken. He also suggested the seven Arabic numerals 
—l, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7—as symbols for the seven tones of the scale, 
or tone ladder. Pierre Galin perfected his notation in 1818, and 
showed that the eight steps of the ladder are separated by five long 
intervals, equal to each other, and two short ones, mutually equal. 
In his method the sounds are written as numerals, and are com- 
monly sung to the words ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, adopted by 
Guido d’Arezzo trom the first syllables of six lines of the Latin 
hymn to St. John. The compass of the human voice is limited to 
tliree octaves. The higher octave is distinguished by placing a 
dot over each numeral, and the lower by a dot under each, flats 
and sharps are marked by lines drawn through the numerals to the 
right or left. Galin also effected a simplification of time symbols. 
He first recognized the fact the! the human ear does not distinguish 
the metric accent when delayc | for more than two or three beats ; 
thus all musical sounds must be grouped by twos and threes, and 
the commencement of each group must be accented. A standard 
duration, called by Galin ‘the unit of time,” or popularly * the 
beat,” is adopted for the purpose of measuring the duration of 
pounds composing a tune. Every distinct sound is written with 
one numeral, a prolonged sound with a dot for every beat—a rest 
with a circle. The extreme simplicity of the system, both as 
regards pitch and time was illustrated during M. Andrade’s lecture 
by some of his recent pupils, who read corectly from figures on 
large sheets placed before them. He referred to its special suit- 
ability for vocal music, and to the paramount importance of vocal 
music, both as being introductory to instrumental music and 
within the reach of all classes. The course is continued on suc- 
ceeding Tuesdays. 


A competition among the scholars of the National Training 
School for Music for the musical Scholarships which have been 
founded by the Queen, and other members of the Royal Family 
commenced on Noy. 18 and terminated on Nov. 15, when the 
following students were selected to be Royal Scholars :—Eugéne 
d’Albert to be the Queen’s Scholar; Minnie Eliza Webbe to be 
the Prince of Wales's Scholar; Eva P. Pidcock to be the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Scholar; Héléne Heale to be the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh's Scholar. Proxime accesserunt.—Anne A. Marriott and 
Mary Thomas, equales. The examination was conducted by the 


The noise and the shrieks of the persons below increased | 





Se, 


_ Principal, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, Mus. Doc. Cantab., assisted 


the members of the professional staff. The Scholarships whis 
become vacant by these elections are—One of the Society of 
two of the Fishmongers’ Company, one of the county of No. 
thumberland.- The founders of these Scholarships have ¢, 
privilege of electing new scholars to fill the places of those yh) 
have become Royal scholars. 


The monster clock by Messrs. E. Dent and Co., of the Strang 
and Royal Exchange, which has been in course of erection dur; 
the last six months at the south end of the Crystal Palace, is no, 
completed and in working order. It is almost a counterpart of thy 
great Westminster Clock (which was built by the same firm), with 
the exception of the striking and chiming apparatus, and the dig 
is the largest ever yet constructed, being 40ft. in diamete 
or nearly 1300 square feet in area. That of the Westmingiy 
clock is but 23ft. The hands with their counterpoises weigh 
nearly a quarter of a ton; the minute hand measures 19ft, in 
ength, and moves half an inch at every beat of the pendulum. 


At the Italiens Theatre, Paris, Verdi’s ‘“‘ Forza del Destino” 
soon ran its brief career, and was pronounced a great failure. |; 
has been succeeded by ‘ Aida.’ 


The tenor Duchesne, who so remarkably created M. Joncierey 
‘* Dimitri,” is seriously ill of an affection of the throat, and yill 
not be able to resume his duties at the Lyrique for a month g 
least, 


Mdme. Patti has left Paris for St. Petersburg. 


The Madrid journals announce the appearance there of a ney 
lyrical star, the beautiful Mdme. Olga Olgini, the profession 
name of the Countess Glaubiez-Sabinska. As Lucrezia Borgia 
she has been most successful. 


The Circo Theatre in Madrid has been entirely destroyed by fir, 
Two men lost their lives. 


The prosecution of Dr. Slade has been advantageous to Messn, 
Maskelyne and Cooke, as the crowded houses at the Egyptian Hal 
testify. Mr. Maskelyne exposes the slate writing trick mos 
effectively. Psycho has added another to his many marvellous 
tricks. A word, with its number and its page, in ‘ Nuttall 
Dictionary,” which contains 80,000 words, is written on a card by 
Psycho and placed in an envelope and given in charge of oned 
the audience. Subsequently a word is chosen at hap-hazard from 
the dictionary by some one of the audience, and on compariso: 
it is found to be the same as that previously selected by the au. 
tomaton. 


Mr. H. J. Byron's ‘‘ Our Boys” was performed for the 600th 
time at the Vaudeville Theatre on Noy. 18. 


It has been resolved to postpone the exhibition of busts, 
pictures, books, &c., once the property of Lord Byron, until next 
May. 


The production of the new opera of ** Paul et Virginie,” at the 
Théatre Lyrique, was postponed for a few days in consequence 
M. Capoul having fallen in getting into a carriage. 


The death, at Paris, is announced of the dramatist and novd 
writer, M. Edouard Plovier, author of ** Les Vengeurs.” 


The Companion te the British Almanac for 1877 will contain m 
article by the editor, Mr. Charles Mackeson, F.S.S., upon * Publie 
Health and Mortality.” Mr. Mackeson has based his essay upo 
the ten years tables of Dr. Farr appended to the recent annul 
reports of the Registrar-General, and upon the reports of Dh. 
Simon. 

Mr. J. L. Toole will make his reappearance at the Gaiety 
December 4th, in a new comic drama by Mr. James Albery, aul 
entitled ** The Man in Possession.” 


Miss Ada Ward, whose excellent actiug will be remembered # 
the Haymarket and other theatres. is on the eve of departure fot 
Melbourne, Australia, on a professional trip. 


Mr. Barry Sullivan has now accomplished the almost Herculest 
task of playing ‘‘ Richard the Third” for nearly sixty consecutiv 
nights at Drury Lane. “ Macbeth,” will now alternate will 
“ Richard the Third” until the termination of Mr. Sullivan’ 
engagement. 

At the Court Theatre the production of Lord Lytton’s comelf 
and Mr. Val Prinsep’s comedietta has been postponed until alte 
Christmas. 

A farcical comedy, by Mr. F. C. Burnand and Mr. Artho 
Sketchley, called “ The Headless Man,” has been accepted by Mt 
Wyndham for the Criterion. 
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Miss Jennie Lee will appear in Planché’s “ Invisible Prince” at 
the Globe at Christmas. 


Mr. Lytton Sothern sailed from Southampton on Nov. 16 for 
Melbourne. 


In the Exchequer Division, Second Court, before Baron 
Pollock and a common jury, an action was brought by Boosey 
and another v. Williams, for an infringement of the copyright and 
right of representation of a certain musical composition. The 
plaintiffs, the well-known musical publishers, were the registered 
proprietors in this country of ‘* Les Cent Vierges,” an opera-bouffe 
by Charles Lecocq, which was originally produced in Brussels, and 
under the Copyright Act, 6 and 7 Victoria, cap. 12, they claimed 
penalties for a series of performances of a waltz, alleged to have 
been taken from that opera, in a piece called ‘* Noodlestein,” at 
the Sun Music Hall, Knightsbridge, of which the defendant was 
proprietor. The evidence we nt to show that eight bars of music, 
involving a complete air, which was substantially the same as the 
waltz in the opera, was performed at the music hall.. On the part 
of the defendant, it was contended that the performance in ques- 
tion came within the exception contained in the 6th section of the 
Act, which said that nothing in the Act should be so construed as 
to prevent a fair imitation or adaption to the English stage of any 
piece or musical composition published in any foreign country. 
The learned Judge withdrew the case from the jury, and directed 
judgment to be entered for the defendant, with liberty to the 
plaintiffs to move to enter the verdict for them for penalties for 
five performances, if the Court should be of opinion that there was 
evidence to go to the jury. 


At the funeral of the painter Diaz at the church of St. Augustin 
on Thureday, M. Villaret, of the Opéra, sang the ‘ Pie Jesu” of 
Niedermeyer, and M. Melchissédec, of the Thédtre Lyrique, a 
motet. At the grave M. Meissonier delivered an address. 


The son of the eminent singer, Mdme. Viardot, has just made 
his first appearance in public at the popular concert in the Winter 
Circus, Paris. Although only twenty years of age, M. Paul Viardot 
is a distinguished violin-player. 

Malle. Pauline Lucca is giving four performances at the La 
Monnaie Theatre in Brussels. 


The Marquise de Caux (Mdme. Adelina Patti) has left Paris for 
Moscow, with the intention of remaining in Russia to the end of 
February. She proposes singing in Vienna in March and April, 
and in London from May to the end of July. 


At the Thé4tre Lyrique has been produced the opera of ‘* Paul 
et Verginie,” the music by M. Victor Massé, with a success which 
was altogether exceptional, being beyond all comparison the most 
striking of the year. 


Miss Bateman and Mr. Irving are still making a successful tour 
in the provinces. 


The new entertainment at the Royal Polytechnic Institution is 
of a very attractive character, and it daily draws good audiences. 
The principal feature of the program is‘‘The Invisible Prince,” 
in which some striking effects are produced. 


An amateur performance at the Opera Comique Theatre will be 
given on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 16, on behalf of the Law Clerks’ 
Society, when will be produced (never before acted) a new and 
original comedy by Richard Harris, Esq., entitled ‘* Young Wives 
and Old Husbands.” 


Mr. W. H. Chippendale, of the Haymarket, one of our most 
valued actors, is confined to his bed by a severe attack of gout. 


The unfortunate members of the late company of the Queen’s 
Theatre are to have a benefit at that establishment on the morning 
and evening of Saturday next. Several distinguished artists have 
generously promised their services for the occasion. 


The Great Northern Railway Company have given notice that 
the trains on the high level line to the Alexandra Palace have 
ceased running, but that the ordinary trains will stop at Wood- 
green entrance as usual. Advertisements appear in the morning 
papers from Sir Edward Lee, the late general manager, and Mr. 
Spackman, the late superintendent of the Art department, an- 
nouncing that they are no longer officially connected with the 
company. Mr. Wykeham Archer, late chief officer of the Palace 
fire brigade, also gives notice that the volunteer fire brigade 
recently under his command has been disbanded. 


_ Inthe Court of Bankruptey, Nov. 23, before Mr. Registrar Keene, 
t was stated that John Coleman, described as a theatrical manager, 
of the Queen's Theatre, Long Acre, recently presented a petition 
or liquidation, and, at the first meeting a trustee (Mr. Buffen) was 








appointed, and the creditors passed a resolution for a liquidation 
by arrangement. A statement of affairs, returns, debts and 
liabilities of £4849, with assets—a bill of exchange, £20; anda 
surplus for securities in the hands of creditors, £600. An applica- 
tion was now made to register the resolution. The grounds upon 
which the application to register was resisted were threefold— 
first, that, with the exception of a worthless bill of exchange for 
£20, and a problematical surplus from securities in the hands of 
creditors, there were no assets to realize ; secondly, the debtor 
had omitted to state in his petition that he had traded in York, 
Leeds, Douglas (Isle of Man), and other places, where he had con- 
tracted debts; and thirdly, that he was possessed of assets other 
than those which were set forth in his accounts. Mr. Registrar 
Keene overruled all the objections, and allowed the resolution to 
be registered. It was stated by the trustee that he had lately 
received an offer by which the estate would be benefited to the 
extent of £1000. 
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JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS CRIMES. 
I Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘ The Philosophy of Voice,” 


&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 

PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHUR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvics.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles of 
Journalism ; at the'end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuanruxs Luny. 





M* ELCHO (Conrratro). 


THE COURT CLRCULAR. 

Miss Etcno, known in the musical world as a pianiste, has come out in the 
capacity of contralto. She sang last week at a concert held in the Store Street, 
Hall with much success, choosing Verdi’s ‘‘ Ernani involami,” the romance from 
‘** Mignon”’ (encored), Gounod’s “Le parlate d’amor,” and other pretty pieces Miss 
Elcho can sing from D on the bass staff to B flat above the treble lines, and she 
has been well trained in the Italian school of art. Three re-calls at the end of 
the evening rewarded her efforts to please. 


THE ORCHESTRA 

On April 26th Miss Elcho gave a concert at the Store Street Rooms, chiefly 
with the object of coming before the public as a contralto vocalist. Miss Elcho 
has long been known as a pianiste of great ability, and she now promises to take 
high rank as a vocalist, having a remarkably fine voice of full compass, which 
she uses with great taste, and a considerable pow:r of expression. Her audience 
were much gratified, and we have little donbt that their favourable verdict will 
be more than endorsed in the future. 

THE ECHO. 
Miss Excuo sang several contralto songs agreeably. 


MUSICAL WORLD. 

Miss Excno, who was formerly well-known as a pianiste, has abandoned that 
instrument to devote herself to singing. She possesses a contraltd voice o: good 
quality and extended range, and in the following pieces had ample scope to 
display her power—viz., Verdi’s ‘‘ Ernani involami,” songs by Pinsuti and 
Sullivan, Gounod’s ‘Le parlate d’amor” (Faust), and **Connais-tu le pays?’ 
from Mignon. The last was encored, but Miss Elcho gave in place of it the 
** Brindisi” from Lucrezia Borgia. 


THE HORNET. 

Mies Etcno’s concert at Store Street was a decided success. She bas a fine 
contralto voice, and is an excellent musician. There is little reason to doubt that 
she will prove a valuable concert singer. 

THE CHOIR. 

Miss Excuo, who is achieving a success as a vocalist which promises to equal 
that which sbe has already gained as a pianiste, gave an attractive concert at the 
Music Hall, Store Street, on Wednesday evening. 

BELL'S WEEKLY MESSENGER, 

Miss Excno, already known as a pianiste, has decided to come before the 
public as a contralto vocalist. She is endowed with an organ of fine quality and 
oo compass, ranging from D on the third line of the bass staff to B fla 


it in alt. 
iss Elcho sang ‘‘ Ernani involami” (transposed to G), ‘‘Le parlate d’amor” 


from Faust ‘in B flat), a song of Mr. Sullivan’s, and the Romance from Miguon, 
for which, on a bis, Miss Ficho substituted the “ Brindisi” from Lucrezia Borgia, 
with other (and English) words. In Verdi's air Miss Elcho sang from G below 
the lines to A, shook on D (fourth line), and ended on the high G@, Three recalls, 
apart from the encore, attested the admiration of the audience, 


MUSICAL STANDARD. 
Miss Ex.cuo, well known as a pianiste of merit, now comes forward as a con- 
tralto vocalist, and has every prospect of gaining a good reputation. The voice 
of full rich quality, and the range very extensive, from D on the third line of the 
bass stave tu B flat, or nearly three octaves ; great power of expression may also 
be recognised. Miss Elcho, who h«s studied weil, sane the cavatina from 
‘« Ernani,” “‘ Ernani involami,”” Mignon’s Romance (Mignon) which was enco 
the flower song from ‘ Faust,’ Campana’s ** Ave Maris,” and songs by Pinsuti 
and Sullivan. The music, of course, was oe ery to suit the contralto register, 
Miss Eicho, on the encore, sang the “ Brindisi” from Lucrezia vn to old 
English words, and introduced cadences which were much applauded. ‘lhree 
rounds of applause greeted Miss Elcho at the conclusion of the concert. 


Miss ELCHO begs that all communications, respecting engage- 
ments for Operatic Concerts, Soirées, or Lessons, be addressed 
104, Gower Street, W.C, 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 





A NEW VOLUME COMMENCED WITH NO. 25, 
AUGUST, 1876. 


THE ORCHESTRA, 


NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE 6d. 


Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 


. The Opera Season of 1876.—Art Foundations. By Cuaries Luny.— 
‘*Blind Tom” at Home.—The Balfe Memorial.—Tale of a Skeleton.— 
Meeting of Drury Lane Kenters.—Philharmonic Society.—Musical Union.— 
Royal! Academy of Music.—Distribution of Prizes.—Death of Mr. Ransford. 
—Concerts.—Drama.— Musical Progress.—The late Mr. Mudie.—Mr. Gye’s 
Warning to Investors.—French Critics.—American Church Choirs.—Her 
Majesty's Opera.—Royal Italian Opera.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace. 
—Royal Albert Hall.—Reviews of New Music, &¢.—Miscellaneous.— 
Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 

. The Wagner Demonstration.—Art Foundations. By Cuaniss Luny.—Organ 
Concerts in New York.—Purcell’s Gravestone.—Re-openving of Chester 
Cathedral.—Minor Canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—New Publications :— 
“ Medical Science in relation to the Voice and Musical Instruments.”— 
Tuckerman’s ‘Office for the Holy Communion.”—The Ring of the Nibelungen. 
—Another Musical Knight. —Notes.—Deans and Chapters and their Minor 
Canons. —Concerts.—The Drama,—Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden. 
—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace—The Welsh National Eisteddvod.— 
The Birmingham Festival.—The Hereford Festival.—Reviews of New 
Music, &c.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c, &c. 

, Art Foundations: by Charles Lunn.—The Bands of New York.—Birming- 
ham Musical Festival.—The Bells of St. Paul’s.—Hereford Musical 
Festival.—Mr. Rosa at the Lyceum.—The Festivals.—Felicien David.—1 he 
late Canon Kingsley.—Dr. Hullah’s Report.—Royal Academy of Music.— 
Musical Pitch.—From Bayreuth to Wrexham.—Three Trombones. —Notes. 
—Bellini’s Remains.—The Drama.—Crystal Palace. —Alexandra Palace.— 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden.—Reviews of New Music, &c.— 
Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 

. A new Dramatic Critic.—Lecocq's new Opera,—Art Foundations ; by Charles 
Lunon.—Dr. Rimbault.—Welsh Miracle Play.—‘‘ De L’Attaque du Martel- 
lement.”—Music for the Paris Expositiou—The Lord Mayor's Dramatic 
Banquet.—Amateur Aggression.—The Lady of Lyons.—Notes.—Crystal 
Palace Concerts.—Promenade Concerts.—The late Mr, George Cooper.— 
New Publications :—‘“ Life of Mendelssoin.”—‘‘ A Book of the Play.”"—Mr. 
Car) Kosa’s Opera.—Bristol Festival.—Concerts.—The Drama,—Entertain- 
ments.— Alexandra Palace.—The Westminster Aquarium,—Reviews of New 
Music, &c.—Miscellaneous—lrovincial and General News, &c., &c. 





AERATED WATERS. 


— 


MeAr-DAVisS AND CO.’S 


AERATED WATERS. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


— 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 
maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, and the flattering 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cle 
and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or Pu 
er should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtaiined of all 
olesale and Retail Chemists im the United Kingdow 





| 5 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every deseript; 





rae 


also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Pann, 


Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—P Ck | 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794), 





. poe LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publisher, 

\) Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments h 

direct communication with all the principal Continental Bee nape in Leiprg 

Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practig 

Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and 

hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doc, f he 
from Oxford-street), and 3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 





r(\HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher y 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, 
engagements for public and private concerts, address to her Tesidence 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





G A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘* CHRISTMAg: 
e A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s, Rett: 

Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts my 

1; Tee J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regen, 
treet, W. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d) 


Ts PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with th 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDW) 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—l1st. The dy 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies 
vocalisation. 

*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalm 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon. 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the endd 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyl 
Place Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.  Arrangd 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organis 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sac 
Harmonie Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfori 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director: 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are adid 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festi 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent al 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

@. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Moden) 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Bo 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, & 
postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with# 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . Thet 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evid 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 


‘Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite h 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alte 
for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are care 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. ! 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies 
arranged. We icularly notice the tune for the hymn 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat exranged as sul 
All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent G 
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[he Dignity of Service, and other Sermons. Especially addressed to 


SERVANTS. By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, Theological Associate of King’s College, London; Chaplain of the Dudley 
Stuart Home. 


[he Church in Baldwin’s Gardens ; being a History of the First 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN. 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


[he Church of All Ages : Four Addresses on the Christian Revelation. 


By Rev. Dr. IRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d.; postage, 6d. 
he Gradual Psalms. With Commentary based on Ancient Hebrew, 


Chaldee, and Christian Antiquities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury. Price 8s. ; 
postage, 6d. 


he Order for Holy Communion : the entire Office from the Book of 


COMMON PRAYER; with exquisite Illuminations, differing in style on each page. The Handsomest ‘‘ Altar Book” published. 
Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s.; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


{ Year with Great Preachers ; or, Fifty-two Sermons on the Gospels 


for every SUNDAY in the Year. Two Vols. I., Advent to Whitsun Day; II., Trinity-Tide. Each Vol., 5s.; postage, 5d. 
FOR THE FESTIVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons, 6s,; postage, 6d, 


hurch Biograplies. By Miss Jones. Each Vol., 5s.; postage 4d. 
1. Life of 8. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 2. Life of 8. VINCENT DE PAUL. 3. Life of 8. JANE DE CHANTAL. 


lids to Meditation. In Two Vols. I., Advent to Trinity. IL., 


TRINITY-TIDE. By Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints on Mental Prayer. Each Vol., 48.; postage 3d. 


bible Teachings. The Discourse at Capernaum. 8. John vi. 
By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


he Fathers of the Church: being the Lives of Twenty of the most 


EMINENT OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. In Three Vols. By the Author of ‘A Dominican Artist,” &. 15s. 


he Schoolboy Saint : a Sketch of the Life of Decalogne de la Perrie. 


By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 6s.; postage. 6d. 


he Royal Cradle, and other Carols. With Four Photographs. 


By 8. D. N., Author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of 8. Mary’s,” &c. 2s. 6d.; postage, 2d. (For Christmas.) 


hat the Chimes Said. By Miss Jones, Author of “ Church 


STORIES,” &. 2s8.; postage, 2d. (A Christmas Story.) 


Inttle Life in a Great City. By Miss Jonzs. 2s.; postage, 2d. 


(4 Christmas Story.) 


hurch Stories for the Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian 


YEAR. By Miss JONES. Ninety Stories in Fifteen Packets, 1s. each. In Eight Thin, or Four Thick Vols., £1. 


r Childhood's Pattern; Nine Tales on Our Lord’s Infe as a 


CHILD. By Miss JONES. 2s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 








London: J. T. HAYES, 
yall Place, Eaton Square; and Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Now Ready, No. 114, for DECEMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MAGAZINE: 





REVOLUTION. By THOMAS FROST, “ Author of “ The | 
Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &e. In 2,vols. 


WILDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


‘We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunphie’s essays.” —Era. ¥ 
“‘When once taken up, no one can put down without reading them steadily | 
from beginning to end.”—Pictorial World. 


ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss | 


ELLEN C. CLAYTON, Author of ‘Queens of Song,” &e. | 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE GREAT CANAL AT SUEZ: 
Political, Engineering, and Financial History. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ The Life of David Garrick,” | 
‘The Lives of the Kembles,” &c. | 


LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. | 
By EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR | 
ARNOLD. In 1 vol,, 8vo., price 12s. 

Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, 

Ruesian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. | 

CENURAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the | 
COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of “A Hundred | 
Years Ago,” ‘ Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &e. 
1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


“To conclude, we may say that this is the firstand only book which gives a com- 
preheusive id: of the literature of the Ventral Asian question.” --Pa/i Mali Gazette. 


UNORi HODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘ Orthodox,” ‘ Heterodox,” and 
“* Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


7 

MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: 

Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. 
with Portrait, 15s. 

‘*A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
literature of the opera and the stage.”—Graphic. 

‘** Nonovellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold on the 

public than Balfe tbrough his music on London audiences.”—Pall Mali Gazette 


its | 


a 
In 1 vol., 8vo., 





THE 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS Mh 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN ] 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS _ LOR 
LYTTELYON (known as * The Wicked Lord Lytteltqm 
By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘The Old Show 
“Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,’ ‘*‘ The Life of 
Conjurers,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDIT( 
LEGACY, and other Literary Remains of OLIVER MAp¢ 
BROWN, Author of ** Gabriel Denver.” Edited by WI 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. HUEFFER. Wit 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Mu 


Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &, 


OLD SHOWMAN, and the | 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “5 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8yo, 

‘*We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of 
pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
it at once.” —Era. 

* One of the most amusing bocks of the season.” —Guardian. 


| The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War 


Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, ¢ 
paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AIL 
ANDER the FIRST, Erzperor of all the Russias. By 
JOYNEVILLE. In 8 vols., 8vo. 

The lives of few Basin sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.” 

‘*Without any visibf trace of compilation, the work gives evidence ofa 
variety of reading ; it abounds in sugyestive and i 
almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate p 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly interesting 
for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all 
above a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.” 
Weekly Messenger. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 


TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYING 
including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENG 
CONNECTED with SAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUS 
CLUBS, dc. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDON. 


HER FATHER’S NAME. By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, Author of * Fighting the Air,” ‘* Love’s Conflict,’ 
‘* Her Lord and Master,” “‘ Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. OWENS 
BLACKBURN, Author of ‘* Dean Swift’s Ghost,” ‘* Philoso- 
pher Push,” ‘ The Quest of the Heir,” &c. In 3 vols. 

By 


THE SHILOWNER’S DAUGHTER. 

JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.” 

** Hirell,”’ ** Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 

THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. In 8 vols. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN. By the 
Authors of ‘Ready Money Mortiboy.” In 3 vols. 

DID SHE LOVE HIM? By JAMES 

GRANT, Author of ‘‘The Romance of War,” “ Under the 

Red Dragon,” &c. In 3 vols. 





{ SILENT WITNESS. By EDMU 
YATES, Author of ‘ Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Haru 
“The Yellow Flag,” ‘“‘ The Impending Sword,” “ A Wail 
Race,” ‘‘ A Kighted Wrong, ” &e. 38 vols. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRON 
By M. L. KENNY. 8 vols. : 

LOVE’S VICTORY. By By L. FARJEO 
Author of ‘“Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘“ Joshua Marvel,” “ 
Trim,” “ The King of No-land,” &e. 

IS HE THE MAN? By the Author 
« Jilted,” “ John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” de, 3.volb. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SILIh 
FLAGON. By B,L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o"Gr 
“Golden Grain,” ‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ 
Island Pearl,” &c. In 3 vols. ' 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHA 
Author of ** A Rose in June,” &c. In 8 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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